



In a few minutes, the game will be over. 47, C 
Many will have a drink of Car 

Why this whisky’s universal popularity? long — in short ones before dinner, in 
It has the lightness of Scotch and the tall ones after. You owe it to yourself 
smooth satisfaction of Bourbon. No to start enjoying Canadian Club — the 
other whisky tastes quite like Canadian world’s lightest whisky — this verv 
Club. You can stay with it all evening evening. 



)2 people will head for home. Some will stop ata 
idianClub “The Best In The House" in 87 lands 



friend's house, or at a favorite tavern. 
Join them. You'll enjoy it. 

hiram walker Isons limited 

WALKERVILLE CANADA 





One London Fog kept Aristotle, Gibbon, Baudelaire, Ben Jonson and 
Jerry Taber dry. 

Besides that, this London Fog with DACRON keeps Jeny warm in winter (it has a liner of 
Orion), cool in summer (the liner zips out), and comfortable anywhere on campus or off. 

And keeps his girlfriend happy. (She likes the way he looks in it.) 

The Aspen^rcoat with all the answers, in wash-wear Clipper Mill’ plaid; 65% DACRON’ 
polyester, 35% cotton. Gray check, olive or navy plaid; acrylic liner of black Orion’, $45. 

London Foe 

BALTIMORE 11, MD. *oummc • nontuis iimdc huu 
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Next week 

TEEN-AGE MtLER Jim Ryun. 
improving by the month, is 
one of several borderline track 
men who may make ihe team 
in ihe Olympic trials next week. 
A portrait by Ted O'Leary. 

IS HE A KOOK or is he a 
stiperhorse? His performance 
inTheHambletonian, (rolling's 
premier event, wilt decide that 
about oddball Ayres, already 
a record-breaker at 2 and 3. 

A TEXAS WOLF HUNT is 
- like a Virginia fox hunt- 
more social than savage- Jack 
Olsen, with cars wide open, lis- 
tens for the sounds of hounds 
and the tall tales of Texans. 
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For eight years this magazine's — and 
the nation's — No. I writer on profes- 
sional football has been Hamilton Bee 
(Tex) Maule. I noted here last Novem- 
ber that Maule. in an eventful life, has 
been a trapeze artist, a merchant sea- 
man and a sports columnist for The 
Dallas Morning News. During his as- 
sociation with Sports Illustrated pro 
football has itself become so eventful 
and has so fascinated America that we 
have constantly expanded our cover- 
age of it. There is no better evidence of 
this than the heft and scope of this is- 
sue, in which Maule's insights and 
judgments are prominently put forth. 

Maule is an old friend: we have a 
new one joining him on the pro foot- 
ball beat this fall. His name is Edwin 
(Bud) Shrake, and by coincidence he 
also is a Texan. By coincidence he also 
is a former sports columnist for The 
Dallas Morning News. Maule, at 6 feet 
2. is big; Shrake. four inches taller and 
no lightweight, really tills a doorway. 
Maule has written novels (Jeremy 
Todd , Footsteps)', so has Shrake ( Blood 
Reckoning , Bat Not for Love). An 
authority on the American Football 
League— he broke the first story on its 
founding in 1960 in the Dallas Times 
Herald — Shrake has written the AFL 
scouting reports. 

Another writer who figures impor- 
tantly in this issue will never, I think it 
is safe to assume, be taken for a Texan. 
Early readers of Sports Illustrated 
will remember George Plimpton for 
his fine portrait of Harold S. Vander- 
bilt and for many other articles — in- 
cluding the horrendous experience of 
pitching against a team of National 
League all-stars. A president of The 
Harvard Lampoon , co-founder of the 



literary quarterly The Paris Review and 
leading spirit of a Manhattan literary 
salon whose visitors have included 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy. Plimpton has, 
for all that, taken several wild plunges 
into hazardous sport. Ernest Heming- 
way once gave him instruction in caping 
bulls and boxing and pondered his role 
on "the dark side of the moon of Wal- 
ter Mitty." "Zero of the Lions" (see 
page 96) is Plimpton's tale of the time 
he played quarterback for Detroit and 
the fearful consequences thereof. 

Maule and Shrake, thanks be. 
avoided red-doggers in their news-gath- 
ering trips to the training camps and 
came back unbruised. The product of 
their observations and interviews is in 
these pages. Their forecast of the out- 
come of this year's pro football races 
are below, alongside a consensus of 
sportswriters' predictions. "This," says 
Maule. "is probably the toughest year 
I have ever had in picking, including 
1963, when the Cowboys subsided into 
a quivering heap after I put them first." 
If Maule is worried, I think I will just 
keep my own list in my hat. 
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If you won’t 
do it for 
yourself, do it 
for the kids 





New | H AR LEY- DAVID SO f\J | M-50 only *225* 
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More models . . . more performance . . . more adventure 




A 
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3PRINT C - Ou'd ic- 
ion on oi oil ir>e road. 



SPORTSTER CH - Sets 
Ihr pjtr on or oil II* 



Now, for what you probably have hidden in the cookie 
jar, you can have the new Harley-Davidson M-50. 
It’s the thriftiest, easiest to ride, most comfortable, 
safest, lowest priced, quality-built machine on wheels. 
Most of all, it’s barrels of fun for anyone . . . and, it’s 
a Harley-Davidson. 

In any case, only Harley-Davidson has a model just 
right for you, from this thrifty M-50 to the powerful 
1200 c.c. Elect ra-Glide; nine great new performers. 
Look for your Harley-Davidson dealer in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Swap your cookie jar for 
a barrel of fun. Insurance easily available, ask your 
Harley-Davidson dealer for details. 








M-50 

$225 


Weight: 103 lbs. • Suspension: Hydroulic, front ond reor 

• Brokes: Full Hub width, internal expanding • Engine: 
2-Cycle Harley-Davidson • Transmission: 3-speed hond- 
shiit • Clutch: Multiple disc in oil • Mileage: 180 mpg 

• Lighting: Front and rear 

’Suggested Retail F.O.B. Milwaukee 


MOTORCYCLES . MOTOR SCOOTERS • GOLF CARS • COMMERCIAL VEHICLES • FROM THE GREATEST NAME IN POWERED FUN 



With over 208 to choose from... 
how can you select the Scotch 
that’s smoothest ? 


Color won’t help. Whether a Scotch is lighter 
or darker has no connection with smoothness. 

You might encounter pleasures on a taste 
tour, but the process is slow. 

So we have a solution: shorten your quest 
for uncompromising smoothness, and head 
straight for the Scotch most preferred by 
more Scotch drinkers. 

And that would be Johnnie Walker Red. 

It is so very smooth, so very satisfying, 
that it is the largest-selling Scotch whisky 
in the entire world. 


whsla 

Johnnie ^X^alker Red — just smooth, very smooth 





The shirt: Arrow Cum Laude. The place: Bromley, England. You’re in a sports car rally and you've just flat- 
tened out 60 miles of English countryside. You like stiff competition. You're a bold sort of guy. You have an 
Arrow sport shirt that fits your personality and a partner who likes your style. The style is Arrow’s University 
Fashion in a wide, wide, one-inch stripe. Fresh, woven pattern of burgundy, camel and charcoal. Button-down 
collar with correct Ivy roll. Clean, trim fit. “Sanforized" labeled cotton. $5. Miss Arrow, $4. You're looking at the 
map wondering why you finished 49th out of 50. wherever YOU go YOU LOOK BETTER IN 


SHOPWALK 


Umbrellas and canes for sporting use 
are featured at a New York store 

U sing a stick or a cane makes walking 
easier.” says Norman Simon of the 
Uncle Sam Umbrella Shop, at 1 10 West 
45th Street in New York. “For one 
thing, you can’t put your hands in your 
pockets. And if you walk with a cane 
you never become round-shouldered." 
Norman Simon is the son of Sam Simon, 
after whom the shop is named, and he 
is one of the most knowledgeable men in 
the country about umbrellas and canes. 
Sam was the brother of Adolph Simon 
who. as far back as 1866, set out to 
shield his customers from rain, hail and 
round shoulders. At first the shop was a 
modest one on the Bowery; today the 
midtown shop carries 18.000 umbrellas 



and canes, including many that are cov- 
eted by collectors. Uncle Sam's used to 
be canemaker to Charlie Chaplin and 
supplied gnarled, Harry-Lauder-type 
canes to Eddie Cantor and George Jcsscl 
during their early days in vaudeville. 

The fact that there is increased interest 
today in walking for exercise and in out- 
door spectating delights Norman, since 
the shop carries fines of canes and um- 
brellas for sportsmen that are of the high- 
est quality and quite unique. An ideal 
umbrella for following rainy golf tourna- 
ments. for example, is a 16-rib nylon job 
with a single transparent vinyl panel 
(above) which allows a clear view of the 
goings-on with a minimum risk of get- 
ting soaked. The knob handle is made 
of molded lightweight maple, and the 
umbrella sells for $15. A smaller, "stadi- 
um-size” umbrella with 10 ribs costs 
$7.50. Umbrellas are available in the 
following solid colors: red, black, white, 
navy, orange, blue, tan. brown, green 
and gold. For alumni and students who 
wish to support their teams properly, 
combinations of any two of the above 
colors can be ordered. Delivery of col- 
lege combinations of colors— like gold 

continued 
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A radio to take places ! Great FM through a 4’ dynamic speaker 
and the latest in mesa and drift transistors. AM and shortwave 
too— with a fine-tuning indicator that doubles as battery drain 
meter. Carrier-wave drift eliminating AFC. Ask for Toshiba 
Model 12TL-666F . . . only $74.95. 

Seeing the Fair ? Visit the Toshiba Exhibit— Japanese Pavilion. 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. New York 

Office : 530 Fifth Ave.. New York 36. N.Y. 10036 Distributor ; 

Transistor World Corporation. 513 West 24th St.. New York 11. 

N.Y. Tel. WA9-7641 



SHOPWALK . ... 



for winterizing your lawn 


WITH 


. HERITAGE ‘ 
K1HOUSE 


BUY BOTH 



LAWN 
FOOD 201010 ! 


SAVE 

5 joo 

ON TOTAL FRIGE! 



Cool nights, ample rain, proper soil temperatures make 
now the ideal time for lawn building. And Corncob Chemis- 
try makes it so easy! Begin by seeding with Heritage House 
Lawn Seed. Feed with Heritage House Lawn Food and let 
the unique action of Corncob Chemistry thicken your grass 
. . . grow deeper, sturdier roots . . . prepare for a quick 
start next spring! It’s easy with Heritage House ... and 
we’re practically paying you to prove it! 

y' 

LAWNS LOVE ('Oll.VCOII CHEMISTRY BY 


C f 


HERITAGE’ 

EM-HOUSE 


and blue — takes two 

A weeks. 

s Another ingenious 

(and humanitarian) 
umbrella is designed to 
keep water from trick- 
ling down into the col- 
lars of stadium specta- 
tors seated in front of 
the owner. It is square, 
has four ribs and a 
hooked handle and 
costs SI 2. 

The combined um- 
brella and shooting 
stick shown at left has 
a covering made of 
heavy nylon, providing 
shade under a hot sun 
as well as shelter from 
the rain. The handle 
converts easily into a 
comfortable scat, and 
the metal disk at the bottom of the shall 
keeps the device from sinking too far 
into soft ground. It costs SI 5. 

Golfers (and others) may find another 
shop item useful: a 16-rih nylon um- 
brella with a black, hollowed-out ano- 
dized aluminum handle. Inside the han- 
dle. which unscrews, is a two-ounce 
flask that can be used to carry the owner’s 
favorite beverage. It costs $16.50. 

Football fans may be interested in 
the unpretentious black cane with the 
hooked handle shown below. Made of 
anodized aluminum, it can hold live in- 
dividual two-ounce flasks of any liq- 
uid needed to ward off the cold or pro- 
tect the owner from the bites of snakes 



m 

i 

i 


he may encounter in the stadium. It 
costs S8.50. 

Although walking sticks can be made 
of any material, the majority of tweed- 
wearing. dedicated outdoor walking en- 
thusiasts prefer the knobby Irish black- 
thorn stick shown above. It costs from 
S5 to SI 5. depending on its thickness. 

For customers outside New York, 
catalogs can be obtained by writing to 
I'nclc Sam at HO West 45lh Street. 
More than 25.000 catalogs arc sent all 
over the world. If anybody gels wet or 
round-shouldered it will not be Nor- 
man Simon’s fault. 

— Ji li. Campbell 
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PHOSPHORESCENT BAY 


by Peter Griffith 

It's usually hard to tell the exact mo- 
ment when a tourist attraction comes 
into fashion, but not with Puerto Rico. 
It happened on the day the Caribe 
Hilton opened. The hotel filled up 
right away and it's been busy ever 
since. And no wonder. Situated on a 
beautiful 17 acre estate jutting out 
into the ocean, with the ancient Span- 
ish quarter of San Juan to the West 
and the exciting modern city to the 
East, the Caribe Hilton offers an end- 
less variety of delights . . . sporting, 
sumptuous and spectacular. 

Step into an ocean of fun 

The Caribe Hilton's sweeping, reef- 
protected beach of coral sand has 
everything you need for sailing, skin- 
diving, water-skiing and just plain 
basking. There's a private pier, too, 
where the fish are very cooperative. 
On shore, there are two huge swim- 
ming pools, championship tennis 
courts, bowling and shuffleboard. And 


golf is available at the Dorado Hilton 
Hotel & Country Club, a short drive 
away. 

Step back four centuries 

The Caribe Hilton has its own Spanish 
fortress right next door. And a short 
cab ride brings you to the four-hun- 
dred-year-old city of Old San Juan. 
Stroll narrow, twisting streets, paved 
with the blue ballast stone of the 
Spanish Galleons. Explore the huge 
fortress of El Morro that has a nine- 
hole golf course in its moat. Find 
treasures in the exciting shops and 
art galleries. 



Step out to a Latin Beat 
After dark at the Caribe Hilton you'll 
sip cocktails at the Caribar. Choose 
from the very finest in Caribbean, 
American or Continental cuisine in 
the superb Rotisserie Castillo, social 
center of San Juan night life. Dine and 
dance in the cosmopolitan Club 
Caribe. with top international stars to 
entertain you. Or sample Polynesian 
delicacies of Trader Vic's. 



You'll sleep in a beautiful, air-con- 
ditioned room, with the sea murmur- 
ing at your balcony. Wake in the 
morning to a breathtaking ocean view. 
Rates start at $17 a day. single, $21, 
double. 

Grab a jet. Or if you can't go right 
away, grab a pen — write for color 
brochures and full details to Peter 
Griffith, Hilton Hotels International, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, 
N. Y. 

For reservations, see your travel 
agent, or call any Hilton Hotel or 
Hilton Reservation Office (see phone 
book). In New York, call LO 3-6900. 
At all Hilton International Hotels, 
charges can be paid for on your Carte 
Blanche Credit Card or Hilton Credit 
Identification Card. 


GO INTERNATIONAL. ..WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 

At the World's Fair in New York— dine at the HILTON CAFE INTERNATIONAL atop the Better Living Center. 
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C iMtva I liable 

■ . . stop over at Cherry Hill Inn 
makes your briefest visit a vaca- 
tion, minutes from Historic Phila- 
delphia. 300 guest rooms; fine 
dining; cocktail lounges; :un activi- 
ties. 4 miles from N.J. Tpke. Exit 4. 
Reservations/Color Brochure- 
write or phone— 609 / NO 2-720 0. 

Route 38 at * Haddonfield Road 


But we try to (Jiscour. 
from giving our solid 
lighter as a business C 
$375 each! Instead, we r 
lighters priced from 80 c 
American-made, and 
teed.*And we're willing 
tell one price line fro" 
another. Go ahead. Tr, 
Attach this to you 
letterhead and mail tc 
Park Industries. Inc 
Dept. SI. Murfreesbcr< 

Park 

♦Enclosed with lightei 



TIME TO RENEW? 


Don't forget- you can save more by 
subscribing for a longer period of time. 


“'i" Chamber lay ne 

CO-ED IN BACK BAY. BOS1 
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COLLEGE 

BOSTON. 
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An America's Cup quiz to excite the 
memory and increase the knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair experts 


? H here is the America's Cup now kept' 

• The silver jug. valued at 100 guineas (S5 10) 
in 1851. when the race began is kept in a 
special trophy room of the New York Yacht 
Club’s headquarters in Manhattan. (To dis- 
courage thieves and pranksters, the trophy 
is bolted fast to an oak table and rests un- 
der a heavy glass ease. ) 

? I\ there a limit to the number of crew mem- 
bers that a 12-meter boat is allowed in an 
America's Cup race? 

• Yes— 1 1 . The rules permit the use of pro- 
fessional hands. 

? Haw challenge races always been Itehl oil 
\ewport. R.I.? 

• No. From 1870 to 1920. 13 races were held 
either off Sandy Hook, N.J. or took place in 
New York Bay . 

? How does the 1964 course differ from the 
other courses used since 1893? 

• For the first time in cup history the 12- 
meter boats will not alternate windward- 
leeward and triangle courses but will un- 
dertake the more exacting Olympic course 
—six legs covering 24.3 miles, which com- 
bine the triangular and windward-leeward 
courses. 

? Hare women e\ er crewed in the cap races ' 

• y es. three of them. In 1920 the wife of 
William Burton, skipper of the Shamrock 
If. kept time for him when he was at the 
helm. Mrs. T.O.M. Sopwith sailed in the 
afterguard of her husband's Endeavour in 
1934 and Endeavour // in 19.37. And Mrs. 
Harold S. Vanderbilt accompanied her hus- 
band aboard Ranger in 1937. Other women 
have been aboard competing boats, but pri- 
marily as privileged passengers. 

? Who is considered the outstanding profes- 
sional captain in the history of the races? 

• Captain Charley Harr, who successfully de- 
fended the cup three times against Sir Thom- 
as Upton’s challenges with the Shamrock s. 

? In last month's trials he tween the British 
12-meter yachts Kurrewa V and Sovereign. 
what unusual mishap caitseil Sovereign to lose 
her first race in four starts? 

• With Sovereign enjoying a 40-second ad- 
vantage, crew member Paul Anderson slipped 
overboard, requiring the yacht to pul about 
and rescue him. 

Peggy Downey 



Here's Frank Slattery, taking his wife and children on vacation. 

He's not bothered by other drivers, 

detours, back seat squabbles or too many stops. 



He's above all that. 


When you go by Booing jet, your 
vacation is restful right from the 
start. The ride is smooth. Quiet. 

Even children behave better. 
They find jet flight wonderfully 
interesting. And besides, on a 
Boeing jet there’s hardly time 


enough for anyone to get restless. 

After all, where else can you 
doze off for an hour and wake up 
600 miles later? 

And when you get where you're 
going, you’re relaxed and refreshed. 
With your whole vacation ahead. 


Now flying Hoeing jets: Air Afrique, Air Algeria, 
Air Congo, Air France, Air-India, Air Madagascar, 
All Nippon, American, Ai'ianca, BOAC, llraniff, 
lill'l A, Continental, Eastern, El Al, Ethiopian, Indian, 
Irish, l.l A, Lufthansa. Nigeria. Northeast, Northwest, 
Pacific Northern, Pakistan, Pan American, Qantas, 
Sahena, Saudi Arabian, South African, TAP, TWA, 
United, la rig. Western, World. Later: Ansctt-ANA, 
JAL, National, Pacific Southwest, TAA ( Australia). 





If everybody switched to Amoco 120’s, where would old tires come from? 

Who cares I What concerns us right now is making sure an Amoco* 120 Super Tire is like 
no other tire you can buy— anywhere. So we make sure our specifications call for high- 
speed reliability. Extra-long mileage. A super guarantee (you just read ours!). Amoco 120's 
look good on your car, too, with their dual whitewalls. If all this isn't enough, 
there are thousands of American Oil dealers around to install your set. You £ 
ex pect more from American— and you get it. Your American Oil Dealer a^r^n 

AMERCAN OIL COMPANY 





How many Alex Websters are coming along? 



A straight -ahead dive, an off-tackle slant, a 
sweep around end— Alex Webster can run them 
all. Ask him to catch a pass and he will. Tell 
him to block a behemoth and it's done. In a 
game loaded with big-name stars, there are few 
who can do as much as well as the Giant called 
Big Red. 

Not every youngster can be an Alex Webster. 
In fact, very few oven participate in organized 
sporting events, much less become stars. But 
every young person — if only a spectator— can 
be as physically fit as the star athlete. 

C )ur national leaders have slated that physi- 
cal fitness, particularly the fitness of our young 
people, has never been more important than it 
is today. 

To support the national fitness program, 
Equitable has prepared a special film: “Youth 
Physical Fitness— A Report to the Nation." If 
you would like to borrow a print of this film for 
showing to community groups, contact your 
nearest Equitable office or write to Equitable's 
home office. 
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For an all rod ire | by II inch rcjtrodudion 
of lliix droning, send your name mid address 
mol llic words. Alex \Wlistrr. In: Fqnilaldr. 
G.P.O. Box I s.'s. Xew York. X.Y. WOOL 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home OH < 1285 Avonun of tho Americas. New York. N. Y. 10019 © 1964 
See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair. 



EXPANDRA SECONDS THE MOTION... 


... as it gives a whole set of new reflexes to 
menswear. For nothing responds to action and 
recovers as quickly as this Sanforized 
S-T-R-E-T-C H DENIM of 75% cotton. 25% 
textured nylon. When you want sportswear that 
fits you as well as the occasion . . . depend on 
Expandra, the fabric with reflex action. 

ERWIN MILLS a 



DIVISION OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES. INC. • 111 W.40th St., N.Y. 18, N. Y. • LO 4-4840 
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Preferred in 67 countries around the world... 


Motorists everywhere agree— Valvoline Motor 
Oil provides the ultimate in lubrication pro- 
tection. For almost a century, Valvoline has 
been world-famous for unsurpassed quality. 
And today, when you use Valvoline in your 
car, you get the advantages of miracle 
Chemaloy — an exclusive development of 


advanced research. Valvoline with Chemaloy 
makes sure your engine stays clean, resists 
wear, delivers top power. Result? Longer 
engine life, savings on gas and repairs. So 
change now to Valvoline, world’s first— world’s 
finest motor oil. Ask for it at service stations, 
garages, new car dealers and speed shops. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa., Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 







Crew-Sader 

Whenever you’re sporting it 
put on the softest, most comfortable 
casual sock made. 

It comes in 24 colors, solids and tweeds. 

XtttertottVett 


Stretch knit of Hi-Bulk Orlon’acrylic and nylon in a neat lxl rib. One size fits 10-13. King size fits 14-16. Only $1.50 a pair. 



You’d lose. 


The racy- looking car in the picture would 
have trouble beating a Volkswagen. 
Because it is a Volkswagen. Inside. 
Outside it's a Karmann Ghia. 

A Karmann Ghia isn't really a racing car. 
Though it is custom-built like one. 

Its lines are too sculptured for mass 
production. 


The front fender, for instance, has to be 
formed in three sections. 

Each section is welded together. Then 
ground down, filed and sanded. All by hand. 

But beneath that wanton exterior beats 
a heart of Volkswagen. 

Same engine, same chassis, same trans- 
mission. Which means same reliability, same 


economy, same service. 

We know a Ghia can't do much at the 
Sebring road races. 

But it can cruise at 72, corner like a sports 
car, and hold the road like one. 

And it might comfort you to 
know, you'd be driving the best- 
made loser on the track. 




Good-bye thread-up problems ! 



FREE long-roll bonus! A self-threading 

reel with purchase of 7" roll of double or triple 
length tape! 

No more tape fumbles, even with boxing gloves on! Just lay tape inside this 
reel, start recorder — and watch the reel thread-up automatically. Takes any 
tape thickness or leader tape. Releases freely on rewind. Get one free in the 
special pack shown. Just purchase a regular 7" reel of either double or triple 
length "SCOTCH" Brand Recording Tape (up to 6 hours recording time at 
3% ips). See your dealer. 



Hello new mailing ease! 



FREE short-roll bonus! New heavy-duty 

plastic mailer with each "Living Letter" tape! 

New high-strength dust-free case for "Living Letters" makes handling, stor- 
age, mailing of taped correspondence the easiest, most secure ever. Conforms 
to new postal regulations. Address label included. Built-in post holds reel 
securely. And the reel is new. too — fits all reel-to-reel recorders. Only 3" reel 
available that holds full 600' of triple length tape (an hour recording time 
at 3% ips). 150' and 300’ lengths also offered. Look for the new "mail- 
box” display at your dealer. 


magnetic Products Division 
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SCORECARD 


BRING WHITEWASH 

The American League is holding a spe- 
cial meeting in Boston next week to re- 
view the sale of the New York Yankees 
to CBS, but baseball lovers who arc hop- 
ing the whole thing will be rescinded 
should not get carried away. In the past 
the American League has pretty much 
done what the Yankees wanted it to do, 
and it seems doubtful that this attitude 
will change now. 

Most likely the Boston meeting is a 
public relations move to erase some of 
the bad impression left by the stealth 
and haste in which negotiations were 
rammed through; the object is to give 
a veneer of respectability to an igno- 
minious deal. 

GORDIE SPEAKS 

The red-and-white sweater has been re- 
placed by a maroon blazer, but the con- 
tents of the package are easily recogniz- 
able. The shoulders sloping down from 
the neck like an inverted V, the hands as 
big as catcher's mitts, the blacksmith’s 
forearms — even in mufti it could only 
be Gordie Howe, professional hockey's 
top-ranking goal scorer and perhaps the 
finest all-round player ever to slip into 
the skates. 

Howe has become a sporting goods 
adviser (a la Ted Williams) for Canada’s 
department store colossus, T. Eaton Co., 
Ltd. Company officials are delighted. 
Howe has been getting an excellent press. 
Some Howeisms: 

On his massive hands — “Milking. We 
had 12 of the best at home [Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan] and if there was one thing 
1 learned it was not to learn to milk too 
well.’’ 

On how a National Hockey League 
team would fare against the top Russian 
team — "Unless they played by our rules 
we’d have a terrible time with body con- 
tact. We’d probably get our ears pinned 
back, because there’s no body contact 
in the offensive zone, and that is half 
our game.’’ 

On NHL goalies — “Johnny Bower 
[Toronto] and Terry Sawchuk [obtained 
by Toronto from Detroit in the NHL 


draft] are best at knowing the exact di- 
mensions of the net. If a shot is two 
inches wide they won’t move. Glenn Hall 
[Chicago] has the fastest hands.” 

On NHL expansion — “I don’t think 
it’s a good idea. There just aren't enough 
players to go around." 

Well, certainly not enough like Gordie 
Howe. 

DIRTY POOL 

Behind the surprising 34-6 defeat of the 
San Diego Chargers by the New York 
Jets last weekend was a racial incident 
that shattered the morale of the previ- 
ously unbeaten Chargers. 

Staying at Atlanta’s Hilton Inn, sev- 
eral of the Chargers, all Negroes, were 
asked to keep out of its plush poolroom. 
When some players protested. Head 
Coach Sid Gillman reportedly asked his 
men to withdraw. 

They did, but the effect on team mor- 
ale was obvious. Even during the game 
several players said they were in no mood 
for football, and the team took what 
was only its second loss in the entire ex- 
hibition history of the Chargers. 

One of the Hilton Inn’s owners is Bar- 
ron Hilton. He owns the Chargers, too. 

THE INCOMPARABLE HANK 

Since it appears that this is a year of mir- 
acle teams in baseball — what with the 
Phillies surprising the world, and the 
Orioles and White Sox leading the Amer- 
ican League’s dash — let us pause now to 
look back 50 years to the miracle team 
of 1914, the Boston Braves, and espe- 
cially to their catcher, Harry (Red and 
Hank) Gowdy, who is still in baseball. 

A springtime bout with pneumonia 
has Hank sitting on the porch of his 
house in Clintonvillc, the old North Side 
of Columbus, Ohio, but he retains his 
affiliation with baseball as youth direc- 
tor of the Columbus Jets. He is just tak- 
ing a rest, the Jets insist. 

Gowdy, who celebrated his 75th birth- 
day August 24, was not much of a ring- 
leader in the Braves’ astonishing dash 
from last to first — his season's batting 
average was an anemic .243 — but in the 


Series he slugged Philadelphia Athlet- 
ic pitching at a .545 pace to lead the 
Braves to baseball’s first four-game 
World Series sweep. For National Lea- 
guers, that .545 still remains tops for the 
Series. And Hank was the first major 
leaguer to enlist for World War I and is 
the only major leaguer to have fought 
in World Wars I and II. 

Bespectacled, tall and erect and wav- 
ing a big cigar, he has cut a fine figure 
at clinics and various youth meetings to 
which his duties brought him. The Jets 
are looking forward to having him back 
in action soon. 

THE RESTYLED WILD ONES 

The image of American motorcycling 
has long been one of black leather jack- 
ets and those wide belts, and Marlon 
Brando did not help things one bit with 
his portrayal of a swaggering cyclist in 
The Wild One. Now the American Mo- 
torcycle Association, anxious to change 
all that, has sanctioned a two-wheeled 
road rally where clothes will count. 

Size, make, shape and weight of mo- 
torcycle will not matter (with one excep- 
tion: no jazzy handlebars) in the William 
E. Johnson Invitational on Sept. 27 in 
Pasadena. What will count is attire. The 
entry form specifies sports jackets for 
men — "if leather, wc urge light colored," 
it says; and in italics it warns against that 
black leather. No club sweaters, jerseys 



or T shirts, please, and no dark-blue 
Levi pants. 

Women may wear "neat appearing, 
functional sports attire" (slacks or Capri 
pants are all right), but otherwise they 
are faced with the same restrictions as 
the men. 

For a S5 fee cyclists will spend the 
day rallying stylishly (in much the man- 
ner of sports car enthusiasts), and cost 

continued 
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of the entry will cover a modest buffet 
dinner and sedate entertainment at the 
end of the day. Dinner dress will be in- 
formal. 

INSOUCIANCE 

Three-quarters of the way through his 
first season in the major leagues, it is 
clear that Richie Allen, third baseman 
for the rampaging Philadelphia Phillies, 
is a very special rookie. He is not only 
club leader in home runs, but second on 
the team in runs baited in and, at 22, 
he has acquired a most unbecoming in- 
difference to fame. 

"Rookie of the Year,” says Allen, the 
probable Rookie of the Year, "doesn’t 
mean a thing. There's no money in it. 
Let them pul up SI. 000 for the Rookie 
of the Year and it would be worthwhile. 
Hank Aaron never was Rookie of the 
Year, was he? Well, he wasn’t and he’s 
made lots of money.” Allen doubled that 
the rookie award would be a factor in 
contract negotiations — that is, if one 
were to w in the worthless thing. 


With Richie, a S50.000 bonus baby, 
money talks. After all, he was born in 
Wampum, Pa. 

MAN WITH THE GOLDEN LEG 

Though the Canadian f ootball League 
claimed the world field-goal distance rec- 
ord a couple of w eeks ago — Bill M itchell, 
Edmonton Eskimo center, booted a 58- 
yard three-pointer against the Calgary 
Stampcders— the U.S. expects it back. 
Pete Gogolak of the Buffalo Bills has 
already scored from 57 yards against the 
New York Jets. Not only that, he kicks 
like a soccer player, which is what he was 
before he and his family escaped from 
Budapest after the 1956 revolt. Aston- 
ished to discover that soccer is not played 
in Ogdensburg, N.Y., where the family 
settled, he took up American football. 

The soccer kick — the ball isapproachcd 
from a 45° angle and hit high on the 
instep — has been so successful an inno- 
vation that Gogolak may yet have imi- 
tators. At Cornell, Pete was successful 
in 54 out of 55 conversion attempts and 
set an NCAA record of 44 in a row. 
Cornell used him sparingly on field goals. 


but hedid bangoutone 50-yarder against 
Lehigh. And at Princeton his brother 
Charlie uses the soccer kick with almost 
equal facility. 

Aside from his success with the long- 
range field goals, Pete's sidew inder kick- 
offs all but make a runback impossible. 
At 205 pounds and 6 feet 2. he might be 
considered rugged enough to scrimmage, 
but that leg is far too precious to risk 
and all Pete does is kick. Which is what 
he got into the game for in the first place. 

QUICKIE GOLF 

For a couple of weeks now, some of the 
Cincinnati Royals have been condition- 
ing themselves for the coming National 
Basketball Association season by play- 
ing a strenuous game called "hit-and- 
run golf.” 

All it takes is an iron (a No. 7 is rec- 
ommended), a putter, good legs and 
plenty of wind. You hit the ball, run to 
it and keep running after each shot un- 
til you reach the green. You may take 
all the time you want lining up a shot 
or a putt. Jay Arnette, Royals' reserve 
guard, and Wayne Embry, pivot man. 



fhe reason? More top photographers use Nikon than any other 35, Nikon F at your camera dealer, or write for details to Dept. SI-9. 
and more of them use the Nikon F than any other 35mm reflex. NIKON Incorporated, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. New York. 
In photography as in sports, take the lead from the pros. See the Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Incorporated 


The truly great action pictures are generally Nikon 



HS4M Racquet Club Hopsack Suit, $89.95. Other HS4M Racquet Club Suits from $79.95 to $150. 


The country weave 
wool fabric for the 
natural shoulder man 


In Colonial times, country gentlemen relaxed 
in clothing of hand-loomed fabric similar to 
the hopsack shown above. Today, men who 
prefer natural, unaffected clothing are wear- 
ing hopsack in town and country. 

Hopsack rests lightly on the shoulders. 
It gives and springs back with every move- 


ment. And its natural texture makes it ideal 
for the straightaway lines of our Racquet 
Club suit. The total effect is neat, trim, slim. 

And Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring 
keeps it that way. 

For example, pul your fingers behind the 
lapel. Flip it forward. Sec it spring back. 


Lies flat. The secret? Row upon row of 
interloop stitching inside each lapel. Far 
more than in ordinary suits. 

The look you buy is the look you keep. 

If you prefer things traditional. , ,> 
choose an HS&M Racquet Club 
suit. In hopsack, naturally. 


Golfers! 


Get this fabulous $ 8.9 5 
Arnold Palmer 2-Record 
Album for only *3.00 when 
you buy Sp oxta 



Now. .. improve your golf game right in 
your home with Arnold Palmer’s Famous 
Golf Instruction Record Album— and 
24-page Illustrated Book. For a limited 
time you can get this bonus for 
only $3.00 when you buy SPORTSMAN 
spicy new After Shave, Cologne, 
or Pre-Electric. Let SPORTSMAN 
help you become a better golfer. 

Send off coupon below today! 
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Sportsman "Golf Instruction Album” 

P.O. Box 100, Pinckneyville, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me "Personal Golf Instructions by Arnold Palmer" record album, 

with 24-page book of instructions. Enclosed is one "Sportsman” diamond box top from either the 
After Shave, Cologne or Pre-Electric, and $3.00, for each album. (No stamps or coins, please.) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. Offer good m U S A, Void in stales or localities where taxed, 
licensed, or otherwise restricted by law Offer expires December 30. 1964 


SCORECARD , unlinutJ 

recently completed nine holes on Cin- 
cinnati's hilly, short (4,748 yards) Avon 
Fields municipal course in 35 minutes. 
Jerry Lucas, playing the full 18 holes 
with a No. 7 iron and a putter, shot a 
seven -over- par 73. 

“It's a lot of fun and I took off seven 
pounds in one day," says Embry, who 
makes rather an unusual sight running 
pell-mell down the fairway in an astro- 
nautlike rubber sweat suit. "Of course, 

I imagine the rest of the golfers think 
we're crazy." 

Hate to tell you this, Wayne, but 
you’re right. They do. 

SLOWDOWN FOR MICKEY 

Burly Mickey Thompson parlayed an 
insatiable Jove for tinkering and an ag- 
gressive nature into a fortune estimated 
at more than a million dollars. He also 
became one of the great men of speed. 
When he arrived last week on Utah's 
Bonneville Salt Flats, crew-cut Mick was 
talking at a clip sure to set speed rec- 
ords whether he did or not. He declared 
himself ready to establish some distance 
and endurance records, maybe a hot 
rod mark or two. and then be back later 
to wrest the world land-speed record 
from Craig Breedlove or Donald Camp- 
bell. regardless of which is recognized as 
holding it. As if that were not enough, 
Thompson was ecstatic about a front- 
engine racer which he believed would 
win next year's 500 in Indianapolis. 

To prove he meant business, Mickey 
playfully took the controls of a sports 
car and zipped over the salt at 161.74 
mph, fast enough to qualify him for a 
try at the record. But before he could 
do that the 35-ycar-old Mickey suffered 
what was described as a "blackout." He 
was taken to a hospital, where doctors 
determined that he was the victim of a 
heart ailment. 

His condition, the doctors said, is 
“satisfactory,” but his driving career is 
“definitely over.” That is a condition 
that Mickey himself will never conic to 
regard as satisfactory. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Mike Dc John, ex-heavyweight, on 
Sonny Liston’s managerial involvements: 
“They cut him four ways— up, down, 
deep and often.” 

• Arthur Modcll, owner of the Cleve- 

land Browns: “Sam Huff has made the 
Redskins' defense a respected threat rath- 
er than a passing thought.” end 
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Come on strong in the 


Royal Shetland jacket 


Outsmarts any sweater any time, any place! Put together from a guy-gets-gal point of view, it's knitted of bulky 100% Wool 
Shetland, trimmed with imported Heeksuede. Luxuriously quilt-lined and laminated to foam for warming you up without 
weighing you down. Camel, Sandstone, Grey, Mahogany; $19. 95. At educated stores or write h.i s, 16 East 34th St..N.Y. 10016 


He's over his ankles 

in bright red ADLERS 
but he's clean-white- sock 
just the same 





No matter how far out he swings, he always lands on his own two feet. He’s a charac- 
ter with character. That’s being clean-white-sock. An attitude that colors everything 
you do no matter what color or length your socks. And you get it only from Adler. 
Swinging here: the Adler SC shrink controlled wool sock. White and 18 colors. $1. 

THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO IN CANADA; WINDSOR HOSIERY MILLS, MONTREAL 



The RANGER has arrived! 


This new While Owl shape stands above the crowd. 
The Ranger is Texas-tall and slim as a branding iron. 
It corrals flavor and mildness as no other cigar ever 
has, and there’s peace of mind in every puff. As with 


other White Owl Cigars, the tobaccos in Rangers are 
aged the costly way— case-aged! That’s what makes 
White Owl America's most expensive IOC cigar. Look 
for the Ranger in the new Royal Red and White box. 


White Owl Ranger— flavor you don't have to inhale to enjoy. 




Philadelphia Eagles 


New York Giants 


Detroit Lions 


Cleveland Browns 


Baltimore Colts 


Green Bay Packers 


Washington Redskins 



Pittsburgh Steelers 


San Francisco Forty-Niners 


★ 




Chicago Bears 


13 of 14 National Football 
United for team travel 

Take a tip from the pros: Choose United, 
the airline of sports champions. 

THE NATION'S LARGEST AIRLINE, KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 


League teams choose 


UNITED 


o 


See "The NFL Today” preceding the 

NFL Game-of-the-Week on CBS-TV, presented by United Air Lines. 
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TO FIGHT OR NOT TO 



say We backers of Liston and 
#A ¥ I—. C/ay (/ert). huddling at the WBA 
convention. Bill Cherry (.far left), lawyer for 
Inter-Continental Promotions, talked of suing 
if Liston was "deprived of his livelihood." 
With Cherry are Bill Cutchins (center) and Bill 
Fa vers ham. both of the group sponsoring Clay. 
They presented their case (or the fight, but what 
they had to say did not impress the delegates. 


|l I Jfc say the members of the WBA 

I ™ I (opposite) in an exultant show 

of hands against the C/ay-Liston rematch. After 
"barring" the fight, undoubtedly an exercise 
in futility, the delegates voted to strip Clay of 
his title the moment a date and site tor the 
bout are announced by Inter-Continental. The 
WBA includes representatives from 37 states — 
which leaves 13 for promoters to choose from. 


N othing is simple in boxing. Here is 
the heavyweight champion. Cassius 
Clay. He now goes by the name of Mu- 
hammad Ali. Here is Sonny Liston — 
when he can be found. Last February in 
Miami Beach. Clay won the title when 
Liston refused to answer the bell for the 
seventh round. Liston said he had hurt 
his shoulder. A lot of people who had 
picked him to win screamed fix. A pla- 
toon of doctors examined Liston and 
said he really had hurt his shoulder. Now 
Clay and Liston want to fight again. But 
the proposed return match may he the 
least simple thing of all. 

Before Clay fought Liston in Miami 
Beach, he signed a contract with Inter- 
Continental Promotions saying that if 
he won he would fight anyone Inter- 
Continental picked. Inter-Continental is 
made up of Sonny Liston's crowd, and 
it was no surprise when Inter-Continental 
picked Liston. Inter-Continental's deal 
with Clay is known as a rematch con- 
tract. It is standard practice in boxing. 


but a number of commissions are op- 
posed to it on the giound that a rematch 
contract prevents worthy challengers 
from fighting for the title. In the Liston- 
Clay case that objection is somewhat ac- 
ademic. There are no other worthwhile 
heavyweights around. What fighters Clay 
has not beaten. Liston has demolished. 
They have no one but each other. 

Last week the World Boxing Associa- 
tion. which forbids rematch contracts, 
held its annual convention in Norfolk, 
Va. At issue was whether or not the 
WBA would approve the Liston-Clay 
fight that lnlcr-Continental Promotions 
plans to hold this November. The WBA 
is the old National Boxing Association 
dressed up with a fancier name and 
tricked out with a handful of foreign 
commissions as members, such as the 
Philippines. Japan and Mexico. In the 
U.S. only 37 states belong to the WBA. 
and many of them are staffed by politi- 
cal appointees who know little about 
boxing. Ed Lassman. who presided over 


last week's meeting, qualifies as the ow n- 
er of delicatessens in Miami Beach and 
Fort Lauderdale. Among the kinder 
things that have been said about the 
NBA WBA is that it is l) a laughing- 
stock and 2) a collection of windbags. 
As one delegate in Norfolk said frankly, 
the members “will submit to anything 
that fits whim or expediency." Last 
Wednesday, then, to the rallying cry that 
vaudeville was coming back, the WBA 
met in congress assembled in The Camel- 
lia Room of the Golden Triangle Motor 
Hotel. 

On hand to talk to the delegates were 
Bill Faversham and Bill Cutchins, mem- 
bers of the Louisville Sponsoring Group 
that manages Clay, and Harold Conrad 
and Bill Cherry of Inter-Continental. 
Bob Nilon of Inter-Continental was also 
present, but he stayed in the background 
while Cherry, a lawyer, and Conrad dick- 
ered with the delegates. Jack Nilon was 
absent. He resigned as Liston's manager 
last week and will have nothing more 
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FIGHT? 


That was the foolish question the World Boxing Association asked at its 
convention about the C/ay-Liston rematch. Expectab/y. it provided a foolish 
answer — but the fight will be held anyway by ROBERT H. BOYLE 



to do with boxing. He has been sick for 
some time. For one thing. Liston had 
been driving him crazy. Then, just a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. a New York grand 
jury indicted a Nilon acquaintance, a 
politician named Morris Gold, for lying 
about an attempted bribery. Gold, so 
the grand jury said, had offered an un- 
named state official SI 00.000 for an 
O.K. to start a racetrack, and Nilon had 
given Gold the money for the conces- 
sion rights at the proposed track. 

Whether Jack Nilon ‘s troubles were 
real or imaginary, the WBA convention 
quickly took on an unreal air of its own. 
At one session a number of delegates met 
— in all seriousness — to decide who is the 
world heavyweight wrestling champion. 
Many of the WBA members are enthusi- 
asts of what they call "rassling." They 
came out of this session with the hot 
news that Lou Thesz of Phoenix. Ariz. 
was the new champion. A wrestler iden- 
tified only as The Bruiser was listed as 
the No. 3 contender. One delegate as- 


sured a reporter that the tussle for the 
heavyweight rassling championship was 
always on the level. 

Wrestling consumed only an hour of 
parliamentary debate, but heavyweight 
boxing took up the belter part of four 
days. There were complications, mainly 
self-devised by the delegates. After los- 
ing to Clay. Liston had been removed 
from the WBA's list of heavyweight con- 
tenders. Removing contenders is sup- 
posed to be the business of the champi- 
onships committee, but the champion- 
ships committee had not done it. Lass- 
man explained that the executive com- 
mittee had banished Sonny after taking 
a vote. There was no record of the vote. 
Lassman. however, was careful to point 
out that Liston had not been suspended. 
After the delegates got all this straight, 
up stepped Commissioner Eddie Bohn, 
who owns a motel in Denver (where Lis- 
ton now lives), to bellow that the Colo- 
rado commission had suspended Liston 
immediately after the Miami Beach fight. 


Bohn declared that he had sent a notice 
of the suspension to Lassman and Arch 
Hindman, the executive secretary, but 
neither one could recall receiving it. 
Bohn said that Colorado had acted after 
Liston's “theatrical affair” in Miami 
Beach. “If we don't have the jurisdiction, 
we took the jurisdiction." he said. "I'm 
not gonna look at any medical examina- 
tion and let that guide me wrongly on 
account of his being injured." 

Whether or not Liston was suspended 
was left in midair as the delegates met 
to hear Cherry and Faversham state the 
case for the rematch. Just before Cherry 
started to speak there was a rhubarb at 
the door. The WBA sergeant at arms, 
Joseph F. Maloney of the Perth Amboy. 
N.J. Elks Lodge, tried to throw out the 
invited guests. Conrad and Cutchins. 
When Conrad protested. Lassman, look- 
ing as befuddled as Hugh Herbert, the 
old movie comedian, told the sergeant 
at arms to let the guests in. "Let’s not 
have a carnival." Lassman said. 



FIGHT • •’Minuetl 



Smiling Abe Greene welcomes response to his 


proposal that promoters contribute to WBA. 

Cherry told the delegates that Inter- 
Continental wanted WBA approval of 
the fight, but he warned that if Liston 
were deprived of his livelihood by the 
WBA there might be grounds for a law- 
suit. He tempered this by offering to let 
the WBA send relays of physicians to 
examine Sonny and make sure that his 
shoulder was all right. Cherry ended by 
saying that if the delegates approved the 
fight, Inter-Continental would give the 
WBA a percentage of the gale to help 
revive boxing. This was in response to a 
stirring plea made earlier in the conven- 
tion by Abe Greene of New Jersey, who 
goes by the title of national commission- 
er, that it was time promoters contrib- 
uted to boxing's future. 

Faversham also asked the delegates 
to recogni/c the return fight. He said 
that although the Louisville Sponsoring 
Group had opposed the rematch con- 
tract, Clay would not have gotten the 
Miami Beach fight unless he had signed 
it. Furthermore, Faversham said, 
"Counsel advises that failure of Clay to 
perform this legal and valid contract 
would result in Clay and LSG becoming 


liable in a breach of contract action for 
very substantial damages. . . . The WBA 
can best serve boxing and the public by 
reinstating the recognition of Liston as 
a top contender after appropriate inves- 
tigation to assure itself that Liston is 1 ) 
no longer a stockholder in Inter-Conti- 
ncntal Promotions. 2) has no pending 
personal problems which could affect 
his image .as a challenger and 3) that his 
physical condition is sufficient to enable 
him to challenge for the title.” 

The delegates applauded both Faver- 
sham and Cherry, and had a vote been 
taken then the rematch might well have 
been approved. But Lassnian put the 
matter over until the next day, and by 
then the atmosphere had changed com- 
pletely. ("Who knows what goes with 
these guys?" said Conrad, who had been 
courting delegates.) 

The follow ing day emotion ruled, and 
it took off in all directions. Al Sherman 
of the Miami Beach commission said 
that the Colorado commission should 
be severely admonished, because its sus- 
pension of Liston was "unwarranted, il- 
legal and in the poorest of bad taste.” 
Eddie Bohn bounced up to the mike and 
thundered. "Who the hell are you to tell 
us we arc to be censured, Mr. Sherman! 

. . . Anybody who says that was a real 
good fight, I say you must be on the pay- 
roll'.” Sherman bounced back and yelled, 
"I don't have to stand here and defend 
my commission for a goddam thing!” 
Several delegates gasped, and one said, 
"No bad language, please." That ended 
the battle between Bohn and Sherman, 
and the delegates started to knock Clay 
and Liston around. "I haven't seen Lis- 
ton on any Wheaties boxes, or Mr. Clay 
either.” said Art Lurie of Las Vegas. "I 
know when I was a kid I could look at a 
cereal box and see my heroes." Bohn 
came to the fore again when he spotted 
a TV reporter with a tape recorder. "I'll 
take that tape or I'll punch you right in 
the nose!” he shouted, marching up to 
the front of the room. The reporter gave 
him the tape, and Bohn went back to 
his seat. J. Y. Jordan of Asheville. N.C. 
denounced Cherry. "He winds up offer- 
ing us a bribe," Jordan drawled, refer- 
ring to the percentage Cherry had men- 
tioned. Jordan said that before coming 
to the convention he had had a long talk 
with Brooks Denby, the fine colored 
gentleman in charge of the locker room 
at his country club, and Brooks Denby 
had told him that "Liston was a disgrace 


to his race." Jordan was so struck by this 
statement he had gone back to Brooks 
Denby to get permission to quote him, 
and Brooks Denby had given that per- 
mission. 

Two ex-fighters. Bobby Dykes of the 
Miami commission and Chuck Davey 
of the Michigan commission, argued for 
recognition of the fight. "It's a natural,” 
Davey said. Other delegates disagreed. 
Dr. A. J. Wagner, a dentist who is on 
the Ohio Athletic Commission, said an- 
grily that too many speakers had wan- 
dered off the point. "Let's discuss box- 
ing," he said, and with that he began, 
"I'm a member of the Boy Scouts of 
America," which prompted another del- 
egate to jump up and say that Dr. Wag- 
ner was supposed to discuss boxing. Dr. 
Wagner did. He said the Liston-Clay 
fight "stinks" — he did not make clear 
whether he meant the last one or the next 
one— and added, "Let’s put Liston back 
where he belongs, in the gutter." He said 
that Clay should be condemned for join- 
ing the Muslims, and he concluded with, 
"Let's teach our kids how to be as 
crooked as these guys arc," whatever 
that meant. 

Robert Summitt, chairman of the Ten- 



Ta/king up fight. Haro/d Conrad tries to 
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nessee commission and a Democratic 
candidate for Congress, said. “I move 
that the World Boxing Association dis- 
approve of the rematch of the fight, Lis- 
ton vs. Clay.” "I second that motion," 
said Jordan. Other delegates denounced 
the rematch. Bohn spoke for the last 
time. He said, "Liston was Santy Claus 
on the front page of Esquire." 

Finally, Lassman announced the time 
had come for a vote. He got everyone 
thoroughly confused by saying that if a 
delegate voted yes he meant no on the 
fight, and if he voted no he meant yes. 
Lassman tried to straighten this out. but 
some in the room still appeared bewil- 
dered when he was through. The vote 
was taken, and 27 of the 29 city, state 
and foreign commissions present voted 
disapproval of the rematch. The two 
holdouts were Michigan and Kentucky, 
but they agreed to make the decision 
unanimous. 

On the final day of the convention the 
delegates voted to strip Clay of the title 
the moment the site and date of the re- 
match arc announced. Delegates talked 
about Clay's lighting Doug Jones, the 
WBA's No. I contender (or at least Jones 
was until he lost to an unranked last- 


minute substitute a few weeks back, a 
fact that sonic delegates were not aware 
of) or Eddie Machen (again, one com- 
missioner did not know that Machen had 
lost to Patterson in Sweden ). A decision 
was made to hold an elimination tourna- 
ment to find a new heavyweight cham- 
pion without discussion of who besides 
the WBA would accept Jones or Machen 
or Floyd Patterson as the real champ as 
long as Clay and Liston arc around. 

The WBA had an opportunity to do 
boxing a service. For one thing, it could 
—and should — have fined Inter-Conti- 
nental for violating the rematch rule and, 
even though the WBA's rules have never 
been upheld in court, Inter-Continental 
probably would have been glad to pay. 
For another, the WBA could — and 
should— have looked into the stock own- 
ership of Inter-Continental and the pos- 
sibility of continued gangster control of 
the ex-champion. Sam Margolis. Blinky 
Palermo's old friend, certainly still owns 
shares. Finally, Liston is said to have 
transferred his stock to one C. J. Murphy 
Of Denver, but no one in Norfolk knew 
who C. J. Murphy was. But instead of 
acting on these legitimate issues the WBA 
chose to solve the rematch question by 


eliminating the match and the fighters 
as well. 

There are 1 3 states that do not belong 
to the WBA, and Cherry and Conrad 
now promise that the fight will take place 
in one of them in mid-November. "We'll 
have the fight," Conrad says. "Any or- 
ganization naive enough to sit down and 
seriously pick the heavyweight wrestling 
champion of the world is certainly not 
qualified to decide the issue of the w orld’s 
heavyweight boxing title. The situation 
is ridiculous." 

The chances are the situation will be- 
come more ridiculous. Before adjourn- 
ing. the WBA elected a new president, 
Merv McKenzie of the Ontario Athletics 
Commission. McKenzie is best known in 
boxing circles as the commissioner who 
forgot to license anyone — lighters, sec- 
onds, managers, promoter — for the Pat- 
terson- McNeely title fight in Toronto. 
Meanwhile, cx-President Lassman is off 
on a new junket to spread the word of the 
WBA’s moral stand. "There is a World 
Boxing Council meeting in Venice. Italy 
September 14 through 17," he said. "I 
am attending. They arc offering hospi- 
tality for four days, including hotel, food, 
sightseeing and transportation." end 



influence Art Lurie (.left) and then a skeptical Ed Lassman. Topping Conrad's frustrations, the sergeant at arms attempts to throw him out. 
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WINNING A BARREL OF BEER MONEY 


A brewery put up golf's biggest purse and pros from around the world tried to take it. but the foreigners never had 
a real chance as Bobby Nichols held off Arnold Palmer and won the S 35.000 first prize by ALFRED WRIGHT 


T hroughout the summer of 1964 there 
has been one sure way of winning a 
major North American golf tournament. 
You beat Arnold Palmer and you come 
in first. Since the last weekend in June 
this success formula has been followed 
five times. Tony Lema did it at the Cleve- 
land Open. Jack Nicklaus at the White- 
marsh Open, Bobby Nichols at the PGA, 
Kel Nagle at the Canadian Open and 
Chi Chi Rodriguez at the Western Open. 
Last week at Oakland Hills Country 
Club north of Detroit the first S200.000 
Carling World Golf Championship was 
held amid the flying of foreign flags, a 
message from the President, boosts from 
the Slate Department and fairways full 
of brotherhood. When it was over, Bob- 
by Nichols had shown that the '64 tech- 
nique for U.S. golf success works in- 
ternationally as well, for he beat Arnold 
Palmer by a stroke and that was good 
enough to take the awesome winner's 
purse of S3 5. 000. 

Once again, as he had at the PGA 
last month. Palmer played some superb 
golf — which is only a way of saying 
that Nichols was superlative in beating 
him. To gel his victory Nichols needed 
a two-undcr-par 278. the first subpar 
four-round score in the long history of 
Oakland Hills tournaments. To take the 
lead he had to shoot a beautiful 66 on 
Saturday, and to hold it on Sunday he 
had to beat back one chance to panic 
when Palmer caglcd the 1 2th hole to tie 
him for the lead and another when 
Palmer birdied the 18th after hitting a 
fantastic shot that bounced ofT the flag- 
stick. It was good golf and brave golf, 
and it got a lavish and promising event 
away to a rousing start. 

Putting together a new international 
golf tournament of such enormous spe- 
cifications as the Carling is a logistical 
feat that ranks somewhere between Oper- 
ation Overlord and Henry V's assault on 
Agincourt. It took the belter part of a 
year to collect and qualify the 154 pros 


and one amateur who came from 15 
different countries located on six con- 
tinents. Forty-eight players came from 
outside the U.S. — some from as near as 
Canada, whose border is no more than 
a commuter's ride from Oakland Hills, 
and others from as far away as Hong 
Kong, Australia. New Zealand, South 
Africa and Argentina. All but four of the 
top U.S. pros answered the roll call, 
and so did the very best from the Anti- 
podes and the United Kingdom. 

The reason for this extraordinary turn- 
out was not hard to find. The Carling 
Brewing Co. of Cleveland had put up 
the largest purse in the history of tourna- 
ment golf— S200.000. The first prize of 

535.000 had been exceeded only by the 

550.000 winner's purse during the brief, 
four-year span of the once and former 
“World Championships" that were 
staged by the late George May in Chica- 
go during the middle 1950s. Even the 
booby prize for 75th place amounted to 
a pleasant S620, and it was also ar- 
ranged that anyone who completed the 
first 36 holes of the tournament but 
failed to qualify for the final two days 
of play would receive S400. 

The 5200,000 jackpot was S75.000 
more than the next highest purse on 
record. It was more money than Ben 
Hogan, the best player of the '40s and 
'50s, has won in all his years of cham- 
pionship competition. It was more mon- 
ey for a single tournament than the pros 
played for during the whole year of 1942. 
It was enough money to run the entire 
U.S. government for a full minute. 

The people of Carling saw nothing 
extraordinary about budgeting the S450,- 
000 it took to stage their event. In fact, 
they thought it made eminent sense. 
“Golf gives you a good image to be 
associated with,” explained Henry E. 
(Tim) Russell, the golfing president of 
Carling breweries, who spent last week 
observing his company's single most ex- 
travagant public relations adventure. 


“The game of golf is as clean as any 
sport there is." 

Carling attached itself to the golf im- 
age as far back as 1953, when the pro 
game was first developing as a major 
spectator sport. Ian R. Dowie, a dynam- 
ic Scotsman, was then president of 
Carling, and he had been raised in Edin- 
burgh, where golf occupies the same 
place in the life of a growing boy as slot 
machines do in Las Vegas. Dowie con- 
ceived the SI 5,000 Carling Open for the 
brewery's home town of Cleveland and 
found a spot for it on the PGA tour. 
As time went on and it took more and 
more money to attract the attention of 
professional golfers. Carling gradually 
raised its purses to S35.000 and rotated 
the tournament among most of the cities 
where the fast-growing company was 
building new plants — Boston. Atlanta, 
Washington, Tacoma and St. Louis. 

“We grew as golf grew," Tim Russell 
says, with evident satisfaction. And in- 
deed Carling grew rapidly. Fifteen years 
ago. when the company first introduced 
its “quality" beer, Carling Black Label, 
into the national market, it ranked 62nd 
in U.S. sales. Last year it was fourth, be- 
hind Budweiscr, Schlitz and Pabst. 

By 1961 it was getting obvious that 
the Carling Open had not grown as rap- 
idly as cither the beer sales or the prizes 
of pro golf. “It was just another tourna- 
ment." Russell says, “so we decided we 
would have to drop it or find a way to do 
something outstanding with it." A steer- 
ing committee was formed to pursue the 
idea of enlarging the tournament to in- 
tercontinental dimensions — something 
along the lines already achieved by the 
International Golf Association with its 
Canada Cup — and it evolved a plan that 
was simple to express but grand in scope: 
the company would otfer much the big- 
gest purse in golf and would get a rep- 
resentative selection of the best pros from 
all the golfing countries in the world to 
compete for it. 
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WAITER IOOSS JR 



Waving the SS putter that is making him rich, an elated Nichols sees another long one drop. 


The previous Carling Opens had been 
run by H. R. (Dick) Taylor Jr., a low- 
pressure public relations man who now 
set out to prepare a study on how a 
large international tournament could be 
administered. It took him three months 
to get his report on paper and another 
two months for the steering committee 
to approve it and, as he puts it, “they 
blew the whistle in December 1962." 

Some time was needed to lind a sum- 
mer date that fitted the PGA schedule 
and work out a system of qualifying that 
satisfied the U.S. pros- ‘‘it would have 
been pretty hard for any competent play- 
er not to qualify as long as he could hold 
on to a club," said one touring pro last 
week- but this was nothing to what was 
involved in setting up regional qualify- 
ing arrangements for the foreign golfers. 

Taylor began by living to Washington, 
explaining his proposition to the State 
Department and getting it to send letters 
of approval to U.S. emissaries in the 60 
golfing nations that Taylor was inviting 
to participate. On May I. 1963 he set off 
on the first of two trips on which he 
would visit 4X of the 60 nations, explain- 
ing the Carling World Golf Champion- 
ship and learning something about the 
state of golf in them. On this five-week 
journev he covered the British Isles, Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, South Africa, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. Al- 
most everywhere enthusiasm was high, 
and he even found some interest behind 
the Iron Curtain. Through the State De- 
partment he had made contact with golf 
officials in Czechoslovakia. He llew into 
Prague on a 24-hour permit and was met 
at the airport by three men who ap- 
proached and identified themselves by 
saying, "Golf." Taylor replied. "Golf,” 
and ofT they went to have a chat. He 
discovered that there are some 400 Czech 
golfers, but no one with a handicap of 
less than five. 

Another triumph of golf over inter- 
national ill feeling came with the agree- 
ment of the Arab nations to be included 
in the same qualifying zone as the Is- 
raelis, and vice versa. On the other hand, 
because of the apartheid policies of the 
South African government, it seemed 
diplomatic — />., necessary— to include 
the North African and Middle Eastern 
nations in the same z.onc as the Euro- 
peans and to let the South Africans, who 
have numbers of first-rate golfers, qual- 
ify among themselves in their own zone. 

Meanwhile, many other things had to 
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be arranged, some of them harrowing 
but normal for the sponsors of any ma- 
jor golf event these days, and others pe- 
culiar to the Carling. Hirst, a course had 
to be found. Carling wanted to play the 
tournament in one of its principal mar- 
keting zones. And. as Tim Russell put it, 
"We were determined to play the tour- 
nament on the best course we could get 
in the U.S. However, any course that 
had had a major championship within 
the last two years was out. because the 
members would have howled." 

Oakland Hills— "The Monster." as 
Ben Hogan dubbed it after winning the 
1951 Open there — was the first choice. 
It had been the host to four U.S. Opens, 
most recently in 1961. and is among the 
half a dozen most difficult courses in 
the country. The members were adept 
at running a major championship, and 
they were not averse to closing their 
course for a week in order to earn the 
S 100.000 or so that accrues from such a 
championship. 

Getting 48 golfers and another dozen 
or so observers from around the world 
was a S30.000 transportation headache 
to the tournament committee. It was 
soothed by an arrangement with Pan 
American World Airways, which sells 
Carling Black Label on many of its 
llights. For the past few months Carling 
has been working Pan Am into its TV 
commercials free of charge. When the 
final bill for the airline tickets from far- 
away places is presented to Carling by 
Pan Am, the value of these commercials 
will be given serious consideration in 
totting up the eventual charge. It just 
may come out all even. 

It took 475 hotel rooms in the area 
around Birmingham, Mich, to house the 
contestants, press, Carling personnel and 
the miscellaneous cargo that attaches 
itself to a big golf championship. The 
Northland Inn. an elaborate new hotel 
in a suburban Detroit shopping center, 
was the tournament headquarters, but 
the manager of Northland Inn was not 
entirely enchanted by the honor. By 
mid-afternoon of the Tuesday before 
the tournament began, when latecomers 
had not yet signed into some 40 of his 
rooms, he sold them and thus acquired 
a lobby full of angrily snorting golfers. 
ineludingTommy (Thunder) Bolt, whose 
wrath has been known to need more 
space than a lobby affords. 

Since not all the golfers were at home 
in English, interpreters were provided — 
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two for the Japanese, two for the Chi- 
nese (one Mandarin and one Cantonese) 
and two for the speakers of Spanish. In 
addition, a Chinese golf bug by the name 
of Peter Lin paid his own fare all the 
way from Taipei to do the cooking for 
two Far Eastern pros, who he feared 
would not be able to digest the American 
variety of rice (they failed to make the 
cut, even on Lin’s cooking). Carling 
also provided a kind of chef tie protocol 
in the person of Peter Bennett, the head 
of public relations for Canadian Brewer- 
ies and a onetime British foreign service 
officer who has done lime at the U.N. 

To take full advantage of its golfing 
image, Carling bought more television 
time over the CBS network than had 
ever been spent on a single golf event. 
On Friday night it staged a half-hour 
network show in which Tony Lenta. Cary 
MiddlecofT, Dave Marr and others de- 
scribed the snares and pitfalls of the six 
holes that would be covered by the TV 
cameras during the following two days — 
two more holes, incidentally, than have 
formerly been shown on a tournament 
telecast. The hour and a half of the Sat- 
urday broadcast and the two hours on 
Sunday were also a television first, both 
in the total length of the shows and the 
number of stations (208) on the hookup. 

It was. in sum. a major commercial en- 
terprise, but by last week it had just the 
kind of international flavor — and at- 
tention— Carling had hoped for. A sort 
of United Nations arc of flags flew 
around the practice green, and at the 
tournament's formal opening ceremo- 
nies a protocol officer from the State De- 
partment read a welcoming message from 
President Johnson: "On behalf of all 
Americans and particularly those who 
are devotees of the great sport of golf. 
I extend best wishes and welcome. . . ." 
Impressed. Billy Casper observed with 
ferver. "This is a tremendous tourna- 
ment. There's no telling how important 
it could be to international sport in 
years to come." There the amenities 
ended, and the pros set out on the stimu- 
lating business of drubbing their foreign 
friends and each other in pursuit of 
S200.000. 

As the play proceeded, the only nota- 
ble disappointments in the otherwise tri- 
umphant debut of the tournament were 
the size of the galleries (40,639 in four 
days) and the performance of the visi- 
tors from abroad. None but Gary Play- 
er of South Africa and Bruce Devlin of 


Australia were in serious contention on 
the final day — Player finishing in third 
place with 281 and Devlin in a tie for 
sixth at 283. Both of them are. however, 
among the more successful competitors 
from week to week on the U.S. profes- 
sional tour, so they hardly qualify as 
strangers to the world of American golf. 
The only other overseas visitors to crack 
the first 40 were Peter Butler, the British 
PGA champion, whose 288 brought him 
a tie for 1 7th, and Peter Alliss. the long- 
driving British Ryder Cup perennial, 
who tied for 33rd with a 290. 

Twenty-nine of the 48 visitors failed 
to make the cut at the end of two days. 
None of the South Americans made it. 
only Koichi Ono of Japan among the 
Asians and only half of the 12 entrants 
from the British Isles. Obviously, this 
says something emphatic about the rela- 
tive qualities of tournament play in the 
U.S. and the rest of the world. What it 
says, in the main, is that a course like 
Oakland Hills is just too much golf— 



Foreigners unfamiliar with courses as long 
and testing as Oakland Hills found the going 
tough, and sometimes showed it. Displaying 
varying degrees of pain, strain, tension and 
bemusement are (.left to right ) Japan's Koi- 
chi Ono. Spain's Angel Miguel. Argentina's 
Florintino Molina. England’s Lionel Platts. 


the holes loo long, the bunkers too many 
and the greens too difficult— for players 
who arc not accustomed to the Ameri- 
can way of golf. The exception to this 
is the British, for. when the weather is 
violent, the more noble of their seaside 
courses can make Oakland Hills seem 
like peewee golf. But the British pros 
simply do not have the opportunity to 
develop enough tournament toughness 
during their short season. 

Nothing illustrated this point better 
than the performance of Butler. He start- 
ed the tournament with two line rounds 
of 71 and 69 and found himself in a tie 
for second on Friday evening. "It's cer- 
tainly nice to see one of the visitors do- 
ing so well,'* said a Carling official - a 
sentiment echoed all around the club- 
house, for everyone hoped that the in- 
ternational tournament would maintain 
some international competition. But late 
Saturday afternoon Butler started to 
drift back into the pack, and his final 
round of 76, while playing in the same 



pairing with Palmer and Player, showed 
what can happen to a stranger in the 
presence of Arnic and his Army. 

Yet if the foreign performance was not 
lustrous, that of Ben Hogan was. Every 
time he walked up to a green he received 
the kind of applause from the gallery 
that can come only to a man of profound 
quality, and his tie for fourth at 282 after 
a final round of 68 was something to be 
savored. The Hawk still inspires awe 
among his fellow pros. too. One after- 
noon Pete Brown, a fine young Negro 
golfer who tied Hogan for fourth, came 
bounding up the stairs to the grill room, 
where some other players were eating, 
and chirped in a shrill voice: "He just 
said. 'Hi. Pete.' ” 

“Who did?" someone asked. 

"Hogan did." said Brown, in a tizzy. 

Bobby Nichols, it developed, got 
something from Hogan, too. "I prac- 
ticed with Ben Hogan on Tuesday,” he 
explained, "and I really learned a lot. I 
just tried to hit the ball the way he 


does — straight down the middle and up 
onto the green and hope to sink a putt 
or two." That is exactly how Nichols 
played through the tension-filled last 
seven holes on Sunday, refusing to 
change his strategy no matter what 
Palmer did. A birdie on 12 and then six 
safe pars were good enough to win. Just 
as he had done at the PGA when his 
winning putt went in. Nichols lofted his 
red cap high into the happy gallery, and 
then Arnold Palmer was saying — rather 
seriously — to him, "Let me have one 
once in a while, will you?" 

Palmer will get one, to be sure, and 
Carling seems to have one now. "1 hale 
to sound excessively puffy about it." 
Carling's Tim Russell found himself 
saying puffily last week, "but there is 
no limit to this tournament’s possibili- 
ties." Next year it will be played in the 
U.S. again, and then in England. But 
meanwhile it docs have one limit. Its first 
champion won't sell a lot of beer — Bob- 
by Nichols doesn't drink the stuff, end 
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A SLIPPERY GHOST SPOOKS EAGLE’ 


There's nothing like winning to make a winner. As one 
soft, soggy day followed another off Newport, the sleek 
“Constellation" ghosted home first in race after race 
of the final trials to pick an America's Cup defender. 
Far behind, wallowing in frustration, was the heavy- 
weather champ. “American Eagle." In these doldrums 
there was no way to tell whether the once-triumphant 


“Eagle" was still the better boat in a blow. Connie was 
winning: that was the point. And from each win the 
radiations of victory spread to inflame her crew, her 
backers, her fans and eventually all of Newport. As the 
week ended with Connie 5 up on her rival, it seemed 
certain the selection committee would soon succumb to 
the contagion and name " Constellation " the defender. 



The triumph of "Constellation' is a team triumph. 
Strategy and tactics are discussed before a race as 
former Cup Shipper Briggs Cunningham confers with 
Helmsman Bob Bavier ( far left). Designer Olln Ste- 
phens ( holding chin). Ol/n's brother Rod ( white 
hair) and other team members. The result: Connie 
heads out in high spirits for another victory (below). 







Like sports fans everywhere, the spectator fleet is 
quick to identify itself with the winner. Mock eagle 
feathers are on sale along the waterfront to signalize 
the Bird's difficulties, and the nautical equivalents 
of campaign buttons blossom daily from mastheads. 


Rod Stephens, here pointing the way for Connie’s 
crew, was invited aboard by Skipper Brie Ridder after 
the disasters of the early trials. His salty presence on 
deck, like the sure hand of Bob Bavier at the wheel, 
was a potent catalyst in turning defeat into victory. 
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BRIGHT 
SHINE ON 
AN OLD 
SHOE 


Roy Emerson is regarded by many 
people as just folks, but he is the 
world's best amateur tennis player 

by FRANK DEFORD 


T he crown that Roy Emerson wears 
as the best amateur tennis player in 
the world becomes him and the game. It 
is never rakishly tilted or garishly illumi- 
nated, and it is tarnished only because, 
as Emerson himself frankly says, “there 
is no such thing as amateur tennis." No 
matter. What is tendered as amateur 
tennis is still there, an entity, and Roy 
Emerson is the king of it. 

"There is this about Emerson first," 
says Pancho Contreras, the Mexico Dav- 
is Cup captain. “He is always a win- 
ner. He has won them all— Wimbledon, 
Forest Hills, the Davis Cup. But he wins 
in the Caribbean, too — Trinidad, Bar- 
ranquilla. He wins in Europe. He wins 
the little ones. He just wins." 

Emerson's consistency is amazing. At 
one stretch in 1961-62, he played in the 
finals of 19 consecutive tournaments. He 
won at Wimbledon last July on his ninth 
try. thus succeeding to virtually every 
title of even casual significance — singles 
and doubles — in the world. Today he is 
at his peak, and there seems little reason 
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These are sweaters of such uncommon bulk that one can be a 190 lb. weakling and still look like 
the sportsmen pictured. The splendid heavy knit v-neck on Terry Baker's white pullover makes 
this one of the grandest bulkies you'll ever see. Fabric is all worsted wool, it comes in four different 
color combinations, sells for about $16.95. Same for the v-neck cardigan on Frank Gifford except 
it costs about a dollar more. Our slogan is "sportswear for sportsmen"; you will find the grand 
sweaters of all bulks where you see the Jantzen sign. 
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1. A surfeit of sack. 


4. When is a dart 
not a dart? 
When it's a "Jart." i 


3. Darts do it, with dash. 
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5. Well-dressed/wool-dressed. 



Z. A bit of fit 
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1. Men have shoulders. 
Potatoes do not. Men h 
waistlines. Potatoes do not. Men 
und potatoes have no business 
wearing the same thing. 

2. Tarra Hall agrees, and tai- 
lors the sports jacket to take 
full advantage of man's natural 
shape— and wool's natural won- 
ders. Among the latter: light- 
weight warmth (note the but- 
ton-up ability of the collar), 
depth of color (here, navy with 
antique gold). 

3. Darts account for the slight- 
ly suppressed waistline, deep 
side vents account for comfort. 
Leather buttons add a sporting 
note, as does the super-size her- 
ringbone, nicely exaggerated 
by Amos Abbott Mills in natu- 
ral wool, loomed in America. 

4. New outdoor game ••Jarts/' 
sort of a Cape Kennedy version 
of darts. Throw a Jart up in the 
air, it falls to earth — hopefully 
within the prescribed yellow 
circle that's part of the package. 

5. A never-truer truth that you 
ipply to yourself, as shown, 

for about S40. For a list of 
stores, write: Dept. 18A, Ameri- 
can Wool Council. 570 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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to doubt that he will again win the U.S. 
nationals, which began this week at For- 
est Hills. 

Yet among his fellow tournament 
players Emerson is not viewed with ab- 
ject awe. He is given hardly more than 
the modest commendation that is due 
any man w ho is so obviously the cham- 
pion. He is regarded as sort of an old 
shoe who just happened into the world's 
championship — or. more appropriately, 
inherited it. No one ever dares propose 
that any other leading amateur — Mc- 
Kinley. Santana. Ralston. Osuna- -is a 
consistent threat to Emerson, but no one 
will suggest, either, that Emerson is any- 
thing special, as No. I players go. 

There are a lot of reasons for this at- 
titude. not the least of which is that, as 
amateurs go, Emerson is an old shoe. 
Suffering from a chronic love affair with 
tennis and all its environs, Emerson can 
only plead guilty to the charge of ama- 
teur longevity and an overexposure that 
would ruin the best of TV comedians. 

A member of the Australian Davis 
Cup team since he was 17, Emerson was 
winning big matches in the U.S. as long 
ago as 1954. Yet he was never terribly 
spectacular, and he simply emerged, 
moving up as the other Australians ma- 
triculated into the shadowy world of 
professionalism. When Rod Laver won 
the 1962 Grand Slam and then accepted 
SI 10.000 to turn pro. Emerson was left 
as the undisputed amateur king. 

A notably uncomplicated person. Em- 
erson does not delude himself. “I was 
lucky — all the others turning pro and 
all the Davis Cup play I had. But I 
know how good I am. You should know 
how good you are. There really is very 
little difference between No. I and No. 2 
and even No. 20.” 

As a matter of fact, Emerson did a 
little more than fall to the top. He was 
ranked No. 1 ahead of Laver the year 
before the Grand Slam, and the first time 
Laver got a pro offer it was as part of a 
S30.000 package with Emerson. (Emer- 
son's latest offer last winter was S50.000 
for just himself.) But Emerson w ill never 
be the gate attraction pro tennis needs, 
for his game is not slashing and roman- 
tic but coolly efficient. He hits almost 
every shot hard, but his serve is only very 
good, compared to the serves of the oth- 
er top players; he is one of the fastest 
players in the game, but he is so smooth 
and big (6 feet. 170) that he never comes 
off as one of the crowd-pleasing little 


scramblers. Often tactically naive and 
with no real finesse at all, Emerson wins 
by wearing his opponents down and lead- 
ing them into mistakes. 

He exudes dispatch. "Sometimes he 
works so fast, he looks like a blur across 
the net." Dennis Ralston says. "He is 
an IBM," adds Rafael Osuna. Emerson 
hardly ever changes his game and seldom 
even bothers with strategy. "Just play 
your bloody best."’ he says. "If you can't 
do it. you can't." 

Not surprisingly, then, the consensus 
is that the only way to beat Emerson is 
to pressure him from the start and hope 
that somehow— if only mentally — hcwill 
falter. It happens rarely, but when it does 
it can be complete. In the French cham- 
pionships in May. Nicola Pietrangeli of 
Italy routed Emerson 6-1, 6-3, 6 -3. That 
loss ruined Emerson's chances for a 1964 
Grand Slam. 

Because he is so fit — he practices in- 
cessantly — Emerson is a good bet in a 
long match. He is also a good adver- 
tisement for cigarette smoking, since he 
has been employed by Philip Morris 
since 1962. Well, he is just sort of a 
good advertisement for smoking. Al- 
though he scatters packs of Marlboros 
around with abandon, Emerson smokes 
like a kid getting the hang of it be- 
hind the woodshed. Sometimes he can- 
not even offer to let you have one of 
those Marlboros because: “Oh. I think 
1 brought the stale pack with me." It 
is safe to say that Roy Emerson docs not 
smoke alone. 

He was offered the Philip Morris pub- 
lic-relations job mostly because Com- 
pany President Joseph Cullman III of 
Briarcliff Manor. N.Y. is an amateur 
tennis enthusiast who wanted to make 
it easier for Emerson to reject pro temp- 
tations. There is nothing sinister about 
all this, but it is at least ironical that an 
American company w ill be most respon- 
sible if the Australians take the Davis 
Cup back from the U.S. in Cleveland 
two weeks from now. Emerson got a 
new three-year contract last winter and 
a raise to about S8.000. which provides 
enough for a financial base to insure (al- 
most) that he will remain an amateur. 

Expediency aside. Emerson also views 
his job as his future. There is not much 
work for him to do on the road except 
drop those Marlboro boxes and "oh, 
pass out a few cigarettes here and there." 
but when he is home in Brisbane he 
works in the office. His efforts have im- 


pressed his superiors. "Roy is much 
smarter than the other Australian play- 
ers." one older foreign star says. "All of 
them quit school and just play tennis. 
They're very nice, but most of them never 
learn anything. Roy has. He's grown. 
He'll do all right when he's through 
playing." 

Certainly Philip Morris' stab at pseu- 
dosubsidizaiion seems to have been a 
break for Emerson. Mai Anderson, his 
brother-in-law and a pro. says, "Top 
amateurs nowadays make more than 
the average pro anyway. If Laver hadn't 
turned pro he could be making S600 to 
S800 a week in tournaments. If Roy ever 
decides to turn professional, it won’t be 
just the money. It will be because he 
wants to prove how good he really is." 
It is likely, though, that he would not 
be an immediate pro success and. as un- 
colorful as he is, he would be absolutely 
veiled in defeat. Even with his "Rocket 
Rod" billing, Laver has found a swift 
professional obscurity. 

For purposes of legitimate description 
and alliteration, Emerson might have 
been called "Rocket Roy." But the only 
nickname he has ever picked up em- 
bodies all the imagination of calling a 
champ named Jones "Jonesy." Almost 
everybody calls the No. I player "Emo.” 
"It sounds like a detergent," Emerson 
says, smiling. 


W hen Emerson smiles — which he docs 
quite a bit — he exposes something 
like 400 teeth. It is a deceiving mouth, 
dominating his features when it is open. 
He is almost handsome, Roddy McDow- 
allish, with fascinating slicked-down 
hair that never looks greasy and yet nev- 
er. never gets mussed. Curiously. Emer- 
son looks very much like brother-in-law 
Anderson, who married Roy’s older sis- 
ter Daphne. Playing each other, the two 
men have completely unnerved referees. 
One poor fellow, after a set or so of com- 
pletely confusing the two. fi tally got up 
front his chair in the middle of a game, 
muttered. "1 can't tell you blokes apart." 
and left the court. Emerson graciously 
accepted congratulations after Anderson 
won at Forest Hills in 1957. "Yes." Roy 
said. "I was seeing them pretty well to- 
day." He has that sort of good, dry hu- 
mor, but he is quite capable of stretch- 
ing it and can even pull off slick Shelley 
Berman-type stuff on the phone — calling 
up Anderson and posing as an old beau 
continued 
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of Daphne’s or calling up his father and 
passing himself ofT as a gentleman inter- 
ested in promoting tennis for the blind, 
with bells on the net and the balls. 

The Emersons are a close family. Mai 
and Daphne live across the street from 
the senior Emersons in Brisbane. Roy, 
his pretty wife Joy and son Anthony, 17 
months, live a couple of miles away in a 
solid, unpretentious new brick house in 
Asplcy, a newly fashionable Brisbane 
suburb for rising young executives and 
professional men. 

The Emersons, who have been married 
for six years, are in Australia only four 
months a year, from October to Febru- 
ary. For a celebrity of his stature, Roy 
lives a relatively anonymous life. He has 
never developed into a folk hero the 
way some Aussie sports stars have. Be- 
sides. tennis is not the spectator draw 
that it was a decade ago. Emerson de- 
scribes many matches that he played 
down under as having been watched by 
"eight dogs and cats and Anthony." 

Looking trim and up-and-coming in 
his business suit, Emerson is seldom rec- 
ognized on his way to work, and even 
around the courts he tastes little of the 
adoration that American athletes receive. 
Indeed, when someone makes a fuss over 
him he gets genuinely embarrassed by 
the whole display. A few weeks ago two 
Australian tourists suddenly pulled him 
aside from an open door in Mexico City. 
"Draft," one explained. "Very bad. you 
know." "Yes, Emo." the other said, 
"can’t have anything like that." Emer- 
son, at first completely unbalanced by it 
all, did recover quickly enough to thank 
the gentlemen for their solicitations, but 
he never did seem to understand why he 
was worth all the attention. 

Such natural unpretentiousness has 
made Emerson popular with the other 
players. He never alibis, seldom squawks 
at calls and is always particularly polite 
and socially alert off the court. If the 
false nature of "shamateurism” forces 
him to be particularly attracted to an 
available dollar, he is otherwise refined, 
composed, a good conversationalist, a 
good dresser, a good dancer. 

The Emerson family is from Durham, 
in northern England. Roy’s grandfather 
emigrated to Australia in the late 1800s, 
and Roy himself grew up on his father's 
800-acre dairy farm around Black butt, 
Queensland. Other Australians call 
Queenslanders "Bananalanders." The 
farm had one tennis court and 1 60 cows. 


which Roy milked almost every day. "I 
could still do it. That is one touch," he 
says, baring his teeth, "that you never 
lose." The family moved to Brisbane in 
1951 for no other reason than to pro- 
mote the tennis ambitions of Roy and 
his older sisters. Daphne and Hazel. 

"It wasn't really sacrifice." Mr. Emer- 
son says. "It was hard leaving the dis- 
trict where I had lived all my life, but 
there was no work for the girls. We were 
fairly comfortable financially. We knew 
that we were not going to be any worse 
off in Brisbane. Before I made up my 
mind I went to Norm Brimson, the local 
coach who had been coaching Roy. I 
asked him: ‘Do you think he can make 
it?’ Norm said, ‘Yes,’ so we put the farm 
on half shares and left." 


R oy attended prestige private schools 
in Brisbane, where he fared satisfac- 
torily academically and exceptionally 
athletically. Before he was 17 his parents 
had made the decision to let him leave 
school for tennis. By the time his class- 
mates wcTe graduating the next year, 
Emerson was a dropout touring the 
world. He was not exactly cosmopolitan, 
though. In London he sent out his laun- 
dry just before he checked out. When he 
was told to leave a forwarding address, 
he got so flustered that he then left his 
luggage standing in the lobby. 

Today this sort of Bananaland is out 
of the man. He stays in the hotel and 
reads while Joy goes and gets impressed 
by the sightseeing. By now the Emersons 
have friends in virtually every place in 
the world where tennis is played. And, 
in a sense. Emerson needs the whole ten- 
nis world for support. He naturally com- 
mands the highest "expenses" of any 
amateur, and it was the money more 
than the advertised reason — to keep in 
top form against the top players — that 
caused Emerson and several other Aus- 
sie players to buck the weak and un- 
popular Lawn Tennis Association of 
Australia this year. The I.TAA ruled 
that no Australian players would be 
sanctioned to receive expenses outside of 
Australia until March 3 1 . The intent was 
to keep the players in Australia, enter- 
taining the natives in the hinterland. The 
LTAA thought the players owed this to 
their country. The players thought that 
playing lonely exhibitions in the bush 
when they could be in Trinidad or Mon- 
te Carlo was silly, to say the least, and 


expensive, to say something else again. 
When the players — Emerson and Ken 
Fletcher first — left early, the LTAA did 
its worst: it suspended all the happy 
wanderers from the Davis Cup team. 

It was Emerson who eventually ini- 
tiated the mediation that permitted his 
reinstatement. He wrote to Norman 
Strange, the LTAA president, from 
Wimbledon. He began with his typical 
frankness: "On behalf of all the reb- 
els," and then he went on to suggest 
that if the ban were lifted this year he 
would promise to stay home in 1965 
until February 28. The LTAA. which 
had been cast as villains by the press 
and the fans, was glad to find an open- 
ing and hurried to embrace Emerson’s 
compromise. 

For Emerson, the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round in Cleveland will be his 
sixth. Only 12 other players have ever 
played in so many. There is every chance 
that before he is through Emerson will 
have played in more Challenge Rounds 
than any other Australian. (Norman 
Brookes, with eight, is his only country- 
man \o appear in moTC than six.j With 
his stamina, Emerson has an outside 
chance to reach Bill Tilden's record of 
II Challenge Rounds. In fact, Emer- 
son is compiling an overall record of 
wins — Davis Cup and otherwise — that 
may eventually top that of any player 
since the war and all but three or four 
before. 

"I don’t think about that." he says. 
"I just want to play as long as I enjoy 
it. I have to settle down and I like Philip 
Morris, but 1 will play as long as I really 
like it. This is a good life." 

This was said at a rooftop restaurant 
in Mexico City. The No. 1 player looked 
like the No. I should look — immacu- 
lately dressed, every hair and tooth in 
place. Pancho Contreras came over from 
another table and put his menu down 
on top of the box of Marlboros and 
asked if Emerson would recommend 
something. "The beef strips are very 
good,” Emo said, and looked back casu- 
ally over the city below and the world 
his ninth time around. 

Roy Emerson has gotten his money's 
worth out of tennis, but the game has 
been paid back in kind. Technically he 
really is something of a tennis bum — 27 
years old and traveling all over the world 
with a wife and child and playing a game 
for "expenses" — but what Roy Emer- 
son truly is is a tennis gentleman, end 
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Now-New from CURLEE! 

An Authentic Traditional Line Named Marsmt iUattttr 
For America’s Vigorous Young Men 

There’s a built-in vitality in the new 
YV arson Manor Suits and Sports Coats. 

Vitality in perfect taste, styled with the 
natural shoulder look preferred by to- 
day’s young men. 

Fashioned by CURLEE craftsmen in 
the season’s most interesting fabrics, 


colors, and patterns. YVarson Manor 
Suits and Sports Coats are the last word 
in comfort and traditional authenticity. 

Write for the name of the dealer nearest you. 




PRO FOOTBALL 1964 


I 


A Year of Change, 


In the Sugar Bowl in New Orleans, on a hot 
humid night last month, some 70,000 people 
paid from $3 to $6 for the privilege of watch- 
ing the St. Louis Cardinals whomp the Green 
Bay Packers in a preseason football game.' It 
was not a particularly good game, but the spec- 
tators howled as though they were seeing a 
championship playoff. 

“Does that crowd and that noise prove 
anything to you?” asked Dave Dixon, the 
promoter of the game, when it was over, “If 
it hadn't rained all day, we would have filled 
the stadium. We would have had 82,000. We 
need a pro club here." 

As pro football enters its 69th year, the key- 
note of the most rapidly growing spectator 
sport in history is expansion. And pro foot- 
ball, in this year of change, problems and 
prosperity, is overflowing its stadiums. 

The two biggest worries of the established 
National Football League are what to do 
about expansion and how to cope with the 
stepchild of its own prosperity, the American 
Football League. Probably the most eager- 
ly awaited game in American sports is the 
playoff between the National and American 


champions, but this still seems years away. 

"We have no plans for such a game,” re- 
peated NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle re- 
cently. "The welfare of our players is one of 
our prime concerns. Their efforts in the cham- 
pionship game produce S900.000 annually in 
pension benefits, and a playoff with the AFL 
could only dilute this, certainly not increase it. 

“Besides that. 1 would like to point out 
again that for three years we were publicly vil- 
ified by the owners in the AFL, and we were 
sued by them for S 1 0 million, a suit which cost 
the NFL a great deal of time and money to 
win. It was less than a year ago — only last 
December — that this suit was finally resolved." 

Rozelle is not too eager to move into new 
cities, either, despite the indicated interest and 
obvious ability of New Orleans and Atlanta 
to support a professional football team. 

“1 doubt that we will expand the league in 
the immediate future." he says. "If and when 
we do. then certainly Atlanta and New Or- 
leans deserve the strongest consideration. But 
one of the difficulties is personnel. It takes 
years to acquire the .depth of material nec- 
essary to be a contender in the NFL. Dallas 
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Problems and Prosperity 


and Minnesota are good examples of that.” 

If and when the NFL does expand, the Tex 
Schramm plan is the one most favored by the 
owners. Schramm, the general manager of the 
Dallas Cowboys, envisions two conferences, 
each split into two four-team divisions. The 
division champions would play for the confer- 
ence championship, and then the conference 
winner would play for the league champion- 
ship, thus stretching the season into January. 

But to utilize this plan, the NFL would 
have to add two teams, and it is doubtful that 
promoters in Atlanta and New Orleans will 
sit waiting for their NFL bid when the AFL is 
eager to move in and might soon do so. 

“If the NFL would tell me that I could 
surely have a franchise, I would wait as long 
as necessary,” says Dixon, the New Orleans 
promoter. “But I haven't had any assurance 
of any kind. If the AFL makes a good offer. 
I’ll have to take it.” 

While the NFL is moving slowly in expand- 
ing the league, the clubs are beginning to ease 
the demand for tickets by cautiously moving 
into theater television. In New York, Balti- 
more, Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleve- 


land, Washington, Green Bay and M ilwaukee, 
it is almost impossible for a nonseason-ticket 
holder to get a good seat to a home game. 
The Bears, after a successful experiment with 
theater television in the championship game 
last year, will offer some 10,000 theater tickets 
to their home games this year. The Detroit 
Lions and the New York Giants will televise 
three or four of their home games in theaters, 
and other clubs will begin in 1965. 

“The owners consider theater television an 
extension of the home stadium for the fans’ 
convenience.” says Rozelle. “The money to 
be made is not yet significant. But this is an 
exciting new way to present the sport.” 

Rozelle does not believe that home pay 
television will be a factor for a long time. 
“Should clubs go into home pay television, 

I feel it will be strictly on home games, the 
way theater television is being used now. I 
can’t imagine our ever forsaking free televi- 
sion of road games.” 

The year's most notable development may 
be the tremendous expansion of the scouting 
systems of both leagues. Fifteen years ago 
the Los Angeles Rams dominated continued 
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the NFL on the strength of the most meticu- 
lous scouting system in football. In 1964 the 
Rams will spend well over SI 00,000 on scout- 
ing talent in colleges — about the same amount 
it will cost every other club in the league. 

Vigorous competition for talent between 
the two leagues has increased scouting budg- 
ets. At the end of last season the old league 
dreamed up an extensive but effective dodge 
that gave it a temporary edge in signing col- 
lege players. The NFL used a widespread net- 
work of baby-sitters to insure signing the top 
draft choices. The baby-sitters were scouts 
who camped on the draftees' doorsteps to 
wait until the player had been chosen and 
then held the fort or signed him for whatever 
club had drafted him. In past years the player 
was not approached until after the draft was 
over, and the club owning him had found 
time to send someone to talk contract. The 
NFL owners can no longer wait: now draft- 
ing and signing of a player is almost simul- 
taneous. The AFL is beginning a baby-sitting 
system this year, and draftees of the future 
will have two men ringing their doorbells at 
the same time. 

The added emphasis on scouting and the 
signing of players is the NFL's tacit admis- 
sion that the AFL, despite difficulties at the 
box office for the last four years, is in business 
to stay. Any lingering hopes that NFL own- 
ers nursed for the demise of the young league 
died abruptly when the National Broadcast- 
ing Company signed a five-year contract, to 
begin in 1965, for AFL games. The contract 
gives $750,000 a year to each AFL club to 
start with, increases each year to nearly a mil- 
lion in the fifth year, and, in effect, insures the 
AFL’s survival until it can attract enough cus- 
tomers and sign enough top-level football 
players to offer the NFL real competition. 

Although AFL fans will claim otherwise, it 
will be another two or three years before the 
AFL can match the NFL in the quality of 
football played, and it might be longer if the 


younger league is not more successful in sign- 
ing draftees than it was last year (two of the 
first NFL choices). But when the two leagues 
are more evenly matched, the NFL will have 
to forgo its stance of injured innocence and 
accept the AFL as a worthy rival. Already 
there is cooperation between the two player 
associations. 

But it will not be the players or even the 
weight of public opinion that will bring peace 
to the pro football war. The cost of football 
talent has zoomed during the four years of 
the AFL's life, and 1964 bids fair to set new 
records in bonuses given and salaries paid. It 
will be an economic necessity for the AFL and 
the NFL to join in a common draft to keep 
player pay on what owners consider a rea- 
sonable level, if they can avoid incurring anti- 
trust penalties as a result of interest aroused 
by the recent CBS-New York Yankees deal. 

Right now there is a trend in the NFL to- 
ward joint drafting within the league. Some 
clubs are pooling their scouting information. 
Already operating in pools are two three- 
team combinations (San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Dallas, and Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia) and one four-team combina- 
tion (Green Bay, St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Cleveland). 

”Wc get a much better report on a player 
this way,” says Tex Schramm of the Cow- 
boys. “We get three reports instead of one. 
We don’t make as many mistakes on players.” 

Despite rising costs, no team in the NFL 
will fail to make money in 1964, and some 
teams in the AFL probably will be in the 
black for the first time. And 1964 may be the 
last year that any pro football team loses 
money, because the TV contract insures a 
profit for every AFL club. 

Prosperity aside, 1964 looks to be a thrill- 
ing season in both leagues. Several clubs have 
improved prospects and are going to surprise 
fans across the country — see following pages, 
if you please. 

— Tex Maule 
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NFL SCOUTING REPORTS-EAST 


An Old Story: 
the Giants and Tittle 


Ever since last Dec. 29 a heated argument has raged 
in the East over the NFL championship game. If, 
Giant rooters insist, Y. A. Tittle (see cover) had not 
reinjured his fragile knee, that wintry day in Chicago 
would have turned to summer in New York. Coach 
Allie Sherman gambled on a tottering Tittle rather 
than take a larger risk and go with rookie Glynn 
Griffing. He lost, but it is a gamble he is going to 
repeat this year— and once again he expects to go all 
the way with Y. A. Once again, too, the target of 
Tittle’s deep thrusts will be Del Shofner (right, No. 
85). The Giant medium-range attack (see following 
pages) looks relatively bland, but old pro Frank Gif- 
ford and Dick James, an import from Washington, 
will spice it when it is— say— third and eight. And for 
three yards, there is still dependable Alex Webster. 
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Sure-handed Frank Gifford (left) 
beats most defenders on Tittle’s 
short passes, provides useful com- 
plement to Giant ground attack. 


Speedster Dick James, a small (5 
feet 9, 182) back, obtained from 
Redskins, bolsters Giant running 
game and adds punt-return threat. 





HFL EAST cominutd 


A PEDANTIC PROFESSOR 
WHO LIKES TO BUCK LONG ODDS 


Gambling on Tittle is only one 
example of the brinksmanship 
practiced by Allie Sherman, who 
also has scrapped his defense. 

BY TEX MAULE 


Alex Webster, in his 10th 
year of pro football, is still 
the Giants' key inside runner. 


Allie Sherman is a small, sincere young 
man who looks like a successful stock- 
broker. He is thoughtful, introspective, 
kind, cheerful and prone to exhaustive 
self-examination. He is that rarest of 
men — one who is doing precisely what 
he wants to do, something he has always 
dreamed of doing since he was a ragged- 
pants boy growing up in Brooklyn. 

He was an unlikely-looking pro foot- 
ball quarterback under Greasy Neale (SI, 
Aug. 24) of the Philadelphia Eagles. He 
is now an unlikely-looking pro football 
coach for the New York Giants but he 
happens to be one of the best coaches in 
the National Football l eague. 

He came within a dropped pass and 
a sprained knee of winning the NFL 
championship last year, and then broke 
up the team that had done much better 
than most fans had expected and almost 
as well as Allie had thought they would 
do. He took an enormous gamble by 
tradingaway Sam Huff and Dick Modzc- 
lewski, two of the keys to a Giant defense 
which was not spectacular but was al- 
ways sufficient to the needs of the day. 

Last week Sherman dropped a real 
megaton bomb w hen he traded away the 
Giants* first draft choice — Joe Don 
Looney — and their No. 1 ground-gainer, 
Phil King. Looney and Lou Kirouac. a 
reserve lineman, went to the Baltimore 
Colts for End R. C. Owens and De- 
fensive Back Andy Nelson. 

“We have to go w ith young backs. In 
Ernie Wheelwright, Steve Thurlow and 
Clarence Childs, we have three good 
ones,” Sherman explained, pointedly 
omitting mention of Looney. “Then we 
have experience in Webster, Morrison 
and James. It’s an ideal combination." 


Besides the “ideal combination" the 
Giants also have a surplus of receivers 
and defensive backs. Should they sud- 
denly be caught short anywhere else they 
have eminently tradable material. So 
there are likely to be more trades. 

Sherman has lived dangerously ever 
since he took over as head coach of the 
Giants, because the Giants have only 
one quarterback — aging, bald, brilliant 
and brittle Y. A. Tittle. Glynn Grilling, 
who was No. 2 last year, never proved 
himself under fire and was released. 
There arc two rookies on the Giant 
roster this year — small, quick Gary 
Wood from Cornell, who has the arm 
and the desire— as he so well demon- 
strated in last week's exhibition game 
when he threw three touchdown passes 
to beat the Philadelphia Eagles and tall 
Henry Schichtle, who has not yet shown 
the spark that enables a quarterback 
to move a team. 

But Sherman is a gambler and a good 
one and, beyond that, he is technically 
and psychologically fitted to coach a pro 
team. 

“You get a lift playing for him," a 
veteran from another club said a couple 
of years ago after being coached by Sher- 
man in the Pro Bowl Game in Los An- 
geles. "The guy I played for during the 
season, all I got from him was a growl 
if I blew an assignment. When I came 
off the field in the Pro Bowl after mak- 
ing a good block. Allie made a point of 
coming over and saying something good. 
And if 1 made a- mistake, he discussed 
it and he didn’t cuss me. 1 wanted 
to play for him. It was different.” “The 
only inventory you have in this busi- 
ness is human beings," Sherman says. 
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NFL EAST continu'd 

“Almost anyone can draw the circles 
and Xs on the hoard. But you have to 
learn that the circles and Xs are people 
and that you have to operate within 
their limitations.” 

Sherman learned the lesson of limits 
early, because he was himself a left- 
handed quarterback of limited ability 
who did not impress his high school 
coach enough to draw a uniform. 

"I always wanted to play football,” 
he says. “I wanted to play from as long 
ago as I can remember. I finally got a 
chance at Brooklyn College, but before 
that most of my football was on sand- 
lots. I played T formation quarterback 
at Brooklyn College and that was just 
when the T took over, so I was drafted 
by the Eagles because everyone wanted a 
ballplayer who could operate the T." 


When Sherman showed up at the Ea- 
gle training camp, he was one of eight 
quarterbacks Greasy Neale was examin- 
ing. Since Sherman was thin and looked 
too fragile to play ping-pong, no one 
thought he would make the club — with 
the exception of Sherman. 

“I used to lie awake nights and worry 
about it, but I was sure I would make 
it," Allie says now. He speaks precisely 
and carefully and he has an undeserved 
reputation among sportswriters for 
talking in cliches. He is fond of certain 
phrases and they have a ring of Madison 
Avenue, but when he digs earnestly into 
a discussion of football the trite phrases 
disappear. In a dressing room after a 
(iiant game he is apt to discuss the after- 
noon's action in terms more likely to be 
used by a pedantic professor. “NVe were 


unable to establish continuity in our 
ground attack," he said once last sea- 
son. “The impetus of momentum was 
with the other team.” 

In an effort to establish continuity in 
the Giant ground attack this year, Sher- 
man drafted Joe Don Looney, a massive 
but moody fullback who played for four 
colleges before being unceremoniously 
booted off the Oklahoma squad early in 
the 1963 season. Looney was the Giants' 
first draft choice: it is safe to say that 
he would not have been the first draft 
choice of any other club in the league. 

The fact that the Giants added this 
gamble to the rest of the gambles they 
have taken since the end of the 1963 
season is a tribute to Sherman's predilec- 
tion for extracting fine wine from sour 
grapes. Looney spent four days in the 



Against training camp background. Yen York Giant Coach Allie Sherman panders problems of rebuilding defense. /aiding second quarterback. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY 
ANY STEREO, 
CONSIDER THIS : 



This new G-E invention — Porta-Fi— makes 
your entire house wired for sound. It plays 
what your G-E console’s playing, records or ^ 
radio, anywhere. Just plug it in. 



Giant training camp before he joined 
the College All-Star squad. The four 
days were not particularly indicative of 
a change of attitude by Looney, who had 
floored an Oklahoma assistant coach as 
the immediate prelude to being kicked 
olT the Oklahoma squad. 

One afternoon Don Smith, the Giant 
■publicity man. asked Looney to come 
down to his office to talk to a reporter. 
Looney refused. Smith sent a messenger 
back to Looney’s room to point out that 
part of his contract with the Giants re- 
quires that he cooperate in public rela- 
tions, and Looney sent the messenger 
back with a brief and rude suggestion as 
to what Smith could do. 

“He didn’t talk to anyone and he 
spent most of his time in his room flex- 
ing his muscles,” one observer at the 
Giant camp said. ‘"He'll be a problem." 
Said Sherman, "He looked fine in prac- 
tice. He can kick the ball very well and 
he works hard. He has all the physical 
equipment. Somewhere in his personal- 
ity is a key you can turn to open him 
up. Our job is to find the key.” 

When Looney returned from the All- 
Star camp with a pulled leg muscle, he 
still was not overflowing with desire. 
‘‘He doesn't have a Giant attitude." one 
player said, and Sherman finally agreed. 
Allie could not find the Looney key, and 
now the Colts’ Don Shula has the job 
of hunting for it. 

Sherman seldom before has failed to 
plumb the psyches of football players — 
both the good and the marginal. He 
studied them for five years as a second- 
string quarterback for the Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

"When I got out of Brooklyn College 
I had real good grades," he says. "My 
family didn't want me to be a football 
player. They thought I was wasting my- 
self. But I sat down and thought the 
whole thing out and I decided that what 
I wanted to do in life was coach, and 
if I wanted to coach, then the best way 
to learn was to play with the pros. I 
knew I could make more money doing 
something else, but my object has never 
been to make a great deal of money." 

Sherman began training himself to 
be a head coach methodically. After he 
made the grade as the No. 2 quarterback 
of the Eagles, he changed roommates 
every year. 

"I roomed with a defensive lineman 
one year to find out about his job, then 
I changed to a running halfback and a 


Starting today, your entire house is 
wired for sound. 

Simply plug the Porta-Fi unit into 
any electrical outlet in your home. 
Your G-E stereo console can be 
equipped with a tiny transmitter 
which sends hi-fi, or FM or AM radio 
through regular household wiring. 
The attractive Porta-Fi speaker picks 
it up in any room in your home. 

And that's not all. Some consoles 


have two-way play. Let's say you want 
to enjoy FM stereo but the kids want 
to hear records. A flick of a switch 
gives you Bach on FM in the living 
room while the kids enjoy their rec- 
ords in the basement, both from the 
same console at the same time. 

Your house is wired for sound. Take 
advantage of it. Talk to your G-E deal- 
er about Porta-Fi today. Only General 
Electric has it. 
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defensive halfback and an offensive line- 
man and an end," he says. “’I spent a lot 
of time finding out about their positions 
and their psychology.” 

One of his roommates was Tom Mil- 
ler, an end for the Eagles who is now- 
the publicity man for the Green Bay 
Packers. 

"If I went out for a beer. Abie would 
lecture me." Miller says now. "He told 
me that the most important thing in the 
world was playing good football and I 
couldn't be good if I didn't train. And 
he spent all the time we were together 
asking me questions. I don't think he 
ever had a thought that wasn't about 
football." 

Allie became very close to Greasy 
Neale, and it was on Neale's advice that 
he quit as an active player. 

"Greasy knew how I felt," he said. 
"He knew I wanted to coach. He told me 
he would let me know when to make my 
move, and he did after my fifth year. I 
think I might have taken over as No. I 
quarterback eventually, but a coaching 
job came up in a minor pro league and 
Greasy advised me to take it. I took the 
job and we won the championship and 
I sat back waiting for the coaching of- 
fers to come in, but none did." 

With the help of Lou Little, Allie 
wound up with the Giants, installing 
the T formation for Steve Owen. When 
Owen was fired and Jim Lee Howell 
took over, Allie went to Canada to coach 
the Winnipeg team. 

"I learned a very valuable lesson in 
Canada." he says now. "At the end of 
each year, I evaluate my experiences and 
try to discover what I have gained. 1 
don't think about my successes. I go 
over my failures. After my first year in 
Canada I discovered that my biggest 
problem had been in coaching the Ca- 
nadian players. I found that I had to 
learn to gear down to the slowest mind 
on the team, not up to the quickest. 
On the Canadian teams, you had Amer- 
ican players thoroughly familiar with 
American football and Canadians who 
were not and who had to be taught 
slowly, It is a lesson that is still very 
useful." 

After three years in Canada in which 
his team reached the playoff three times, 
Sherman returned to the Giants staff as 
a scout, then took charge of the entire 
offense. When Howell retired in I960, 
Allie got the top job, although he was 
Ow ner Wellington Mara's second choice. 


Relaxed Sherman reassures Lineman Lane Han ell after short hut demanding practice. 


“I wanted the head job." he said. "I 
knew 1 was ready. Wellington called me 
in and said that he had promised Vince 
Lombardi the job if he were free to take 
it. If he couldn't take it, I was the only 
other man they would consider." 

Lombardi, then and now head coach 
of the Packers, could not take the job, 
and it went to Sherman. 

The Giants have done well under Al- 
lie'seasy hand and his gift for organizing. 
His practices are meticulously planned 
and efficient, and although they are rela- 
tively short— an hour and 15 minutes 
usually — there is almost no standing- 
around lime. Pass drills are run in sec- 
tions — one side of the line at a time and 
two drills going on at once so that all 
the quarterbacks work and all the play- 
ers are in action continuously. A small 
example of the care with which he plans 
a practice is a grid he has drawn on the 


practice field at Fairfield. Conn. This is 
for blocking and pass-rush drill. The 
chalk marks indicate lanes for the ends 
and tackles to stay in as they try to reach 
the passer; another chalk mark shows 
the passer where he should set up to 
throw. This diagram on the turf insures 
that the defensive ends and tackles take 
the shortest route to the passer and it 
gives the offensive linemen a clear idea of 
the area they must protect. In each scrim- 
mage it makes head-on conflict between 
the blockers and rushers a certainty. 

The Giants will be a carefully pre- 
pared. finely honed football team. But 
even for a coach of Sherman's stature, 
the negatives outweigh the positives. The 
loss of Huff leaves a big hole not filled 
by the return of Andy Robustelli, who 
can lend guidance but cannot fill all the 
positions of a shaky defense. A less ob- 
vious but a critical loss is Dick Mod- 
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zelewski, traded to Cleveland. The 
Huff trade shocked Giant fans, but from 
Sherman's point of view it was logical. 
*‘Wc needed a quality player to replace 
Robustelli," Sherman said. "We have 
good young linebackers and we had to 
give quality to get it. A few years from 
now Huff would not have brought much.” 
The quality player to replace Robus- 
tclli turned out to be Robustelli. Sher- 
man has tinkered with the line, trying 
Andy Stynchula at defensive tackle and 
end. shifting Offensive Guard Ken 
Byers to defensive end and moving 
Bob Taylor in at both tackle and end, 
but even if he arrives at an acceptable 
solution, it will take time for the defense 
to jell and there is not enough time in a 
season. Jerry Hillcbrand tried to fill 
Huff's shoes but was injured. Lou 
Slaby. off last year's taxi squad, is the in- 
cumbent now and he may be the equal 
of Huff in a few years. 

Although Modzelewski never made 
All-League as a defensive tackle, he was 
a key on defense because he could pro- 
tect the impetuous John LoVeterc. a 
tackle who has a tremendous charge but 
w ho leaves himself open to traps because 
of it. A veteran like Mo could close the 
trap hole for LoVetere: whoever takes 
his place in the Giant line will lack Mo's 
experience and his ability to rectify the 
mistakes of LoVetere. 

Too, Sherman must depend on very 
old or very young running backs. Alex 
Webster is one of the solidest players 
in the NFL, but he is 33 years old and 
was injured last year. Dick James is 
30 and small to play the most punishing 
of all positions — running back. Rookie 
Fullback Ernie Wheelwright was im- 
pressive in preseason games and he fits 
the trend toward big backs who can block 
linebackers, but rookies make mistakes. 
Joe Morrison is a versatile and useful 
runner, but the Giants need help in 
the backfield. 

And the last and biggest gamble, of 
course, is on the health of the incompa- 
rable Y. A. Tittle. Behind him are nov- 
ices. With him, the Giants, despite the 
problems on defense and in running 
backs, could, given receivers like Del 
Shofner. Joe Morrison. Bobby Crespino. 
Frank Gifford and Homer Jones, score 
their way to another championship. But 
without him, they would be in trouble. 

Sherman is a careful, calculating gam- 
bler but he may be trying to fill an in- 
side straight this year. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAY MAISEL 


So, in the East: Browns? 
Cardinals? Cowboys? 

For five years the Giants have towered over the Eastern Division. Now any one of three teams — 
St. Louis, Dallas and Cleveland — could topple one of pro football's most determined dynasties 



When Art Modell, the owner of the 
Cleveland Browns, fired a legenJ last 
year, he was ci .-i<xu l/iiU-.Iy by pro 
football experts— not because he had 
booted Paul Brown out of football, but 
for the manner in which he did it. "You 
don’t fire a coach because the players 
don't like him," a long-established coach 
in the league said. "You fire him because 
you don’t like what he has done. Hell. I 
can find eight players on any team who 
hale the coach at the end of the season. 
If I can’t, he's a lousy coach." 

But easygoing Blanton Collier, who 
is liked by everyone on the club from 
Modell down to the equipment manager, 
led the Browns to second place. Jim 
Brown (right) gave his all for the new 
regime and Frank Ryan and Jim Ninow- 
ski, the two Brown quarterbacks, played 


better than they ever had before. But 
even with all this euphoria, it is doubt- 
ful that Collier can move the Browns 
any higher than third in the Eastern 
Division this year. 

Cleveland has, in Ryan and Ninow- 
ski, two good but erratic quarterbacks 
»!iu ; w of,... . .o the at- 

tacks of charging linebackers by a lack 
of blocking from the fullback spot. No 
club has ever had a better runner than 
Jim Brown, but one runner is no longer 
enough. Two arc needed. The Brown 
defense— from the front line deep into 
the secondary— has flaws and the Brown 
offense is not powerful enough to make 
up for this deficiency. In a division where 
almost every club strikes through the 
air. the Brown air defense is not quite 
adequate, .at some strength has been 
added to their air offense by the acquisi- 
tion of Flanker Paul Warfield. 

SUM-UP The Browns, with two some- 
times brilliant quarterbacks, and help 


on the Hanks in deep receivers, should 
score prolifically. But they faltered last 
year when some of their defensemen 
were injured. The defense will be the 
biggest problem again this year— a big 
enough problem to keep the Brow ns out 
of the top spot in a stronger Eastern 
Division. 



The Cardinals were a year and a few in- 
juries away from an Eastern Division 
championship in 1963; the year is here 
and the injuries have passed, and it looks 
like St. Louis will lose to Green Bay or 
Baltimore in the championship game. 

Only Green Bay has a deeper and bet- 
ter set of running backs. Last year the 
Cardinals lost brittle John Crow and 
Prentice Gautl as the season started, 
then came up with two almost as good 

continued 
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runners in Joe Childress and Bill Trip- 
lett. Triplett, unfortunately, is out this 
year with a lung infection, but the Car- 
dinals still have Crow, Gautt, Childress, 
rookie Wallis Crenshaw and Thunder 
Thornton— all big. quick, strong and in- 
telligent, and also powerful blockers. 

In front of them is a tough offensive 
line which is beginning its third year as a 
unit. It is young and quick, and it 
should do two chores well — protect 
Charley Johnson, the small but hardy 
quarterback, and open running holes. 
Johnson has some of the best targets in 
the league to throw to in Sonny Randle, 
Bobby Joe Conrad, Taz Anderson. Jack- 
ie Smith and rookie Bob Johnson. This 
is an offense that should be as good 
or better than the Giants' and much 
more versatile. 

"We were the only club in the East 
that did not make a trade," says Wally 
Lemm, the Cardinal head coach. "Wc’rc 
set both ways, offense and defense. Of 
course, if you don't trade, you have to 
hope your players develop. Johnson, for 
instance, has grown in ability each year, 
and he hasn't reached a plateau yet. He 
gets better and better. There are four 
players we depend on to get better this 
year. If we win the championship, it 
will be because they improved.” 

The four players are Jerry Stovall, a 
defensive back who is potentially one 
of the best; Larry Stallings, a 230-pound 
linebacker; Don Brumm, a 245-pound 
defensive end and Sam Silas, a 250- 
pound defensive tackle with a knack for 
reaching the quarterback. 

The Cardinals could use more depth 
at defensive tackle and in the secondary, 
where the retirements of Ed Henke 
and Billy Stacy cost them in experience, 
but defensive depth is a common lack 
throughout the league. 

In one respect, the Cardinals are like 
the Giants: behind No. I Quarterback 
Charley Johnson is untested Buddy 
Humphrey. But Johnson is only 25 years 
old and less vulnerable to the erosion of 
blitzing linebackers than is Y. A. 
Tittle. Johnson hurts less easily and 
heals quicker and, if he learns to drill a 
pass into a quartering wind, he should 
take the Cardinals to the champion- 
ship. Johnson is a good learner and 
the St. Louis team has all the rest of 
the ingredients. 

SUM-UP The best offense in the league 
on the ground and one of the best in 


the air, plus a young anJ improving de- 
fense, should take the Cardinals to the 
championship. 



Buddy Parker, the coach of the Pitts- 
burgh Stcclers, made what was probably 
the worst trade in NFL history at the 
end of last year when he sent Buddy 
Dial to the Dallas Cowboys for the 
right to negotiate w ith Texas Tackle Scott 
Appleton. 

If he had managed to sign Appleton, 
Parker would have been in good shape, 
since Appleton, who can play in either 
the offensive or defensive line, would 
have helped the Steelers where they need 
help. But Appleton signed with the 
AFL's Houston team and it left the 
Steelers still suffering in depth in the de- 
fensive line and suffering even more for 
a deep receiver to match Gary Ballman. 
Now Parker must place all his faith in 
rookie Paul Martha at flanker to com- 
plement the pass-reccivingability of Ball- 
man. No rookie can carry so heavy a 
burden. 

The Steeler running backs. John Henry 
Johnson, Clarence Peaks, Thcron Sapp, 
Dick Hoak and Phil King — the latter ob- 
tained in the dramatic late trade with 
the Giants — are all slashers, but none 
of them is fast enough to break up a 
game. The only possibility of a long- 
range touchdown from a running play 
lies in a rookie free agent named Dave 
Fleming. The Steeler offensive line is 
sound but not spectacular; Pittsburgh 
has survived on defense for a long time 
and, in a league where defense is begin- 
ning to give way to scoring, that won't 
be enough. The Steeler quarterbacks are 
journeymen; Ed Brown can have mo- 
ments of brilliance but will not be able 
to string together enough games for a 
championship. Bill Nclscn is developing, 
but he is a scrambler and no scrambler 
has ever won an NFL championship. He 
is unlikely to be the first. 

The once invulnerable Steeler defen- 
sive line is suffering the erosion of time, 
and Parker needs help where help is 
hard to come by. He has a strong nu- 
cleus headed by End Dan La Rose, but 
the line lacks depth. The Steeler line- 
backers, led by Myron Pottios, one of 
the best middle backers in football, are 


quick and strong, but Parker could use 
more depth in the secondary and he will 
have a difficult time trading for it. 

SUM-UP The Stcclers finished fourth 
in 1963 with a strange 7-4-3 season. 
They could drop a notch this year, fin- 
ishing fifth. With just adequate quar- 
terbacks, flaws in the defense anti a lack 
of fast running backs and deep receivers, 
Parker faces a frustrating season. He 
is an ingenious and inventive coach and 
he will probably squeeze a few more 
victories out of this team than most 
coaches would, but not enough. 



The young Dallas Cowboys may have 
blown the 1963 season in a minute and a 
half at the end of the first half of their 
first game against the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. They were leading 7-3 at the time, 
but a series of mistakes cost them 17 
points and they left the field behind 20- 
7, confused and disheartened. It took 
them most of the rest of the season to 
recover — one of the penalties of youth. 
They are not quite as young now, their 
offense is enormously strengthened by 
the addition of two top receivers. Tommy 
McDonald and Buddy Dial, and the 
defense is not so apt to collapse in a 
quivering heap at the onset of adversity. 

Tom Landry, with a 10-year contract, 
the one truly secure coach in the league, 
has the most versatile and powerful of- 
fense in either division of the NFL, with 
the lone exception of the Green Bay 
Packers. Don Meredith has gone through 
a long and difficult maturing process, 
but he now appears to have completed 
it. Amos Marsh, Don Perkins, Amos 
Bullocks and Jim Stigcr are all fast run- 
ning backs who will give the Cowboys 
the third-best set of runners in football, 
behind Green Bay and St. Louis. To go 
with McDonald and Dial. Meredith has 
Pettis Norman, Lee Folkins and Frank 
Clarke, all better than run-of-thc-mine 
receivers. The offensive line is young, 
with a leavening of experience in the 
person of Jim Ray Smith, but it has 
played together long enough to be co- 
hesive. -It will occasionally allow line- 
backers to reach Meredith, but the oc- 
casions should be rare enough for the 
Cowboys to mount an excellent attack. 
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“The defense is still a couple of years 
from its peak,” Landry says. “But it's 
beginning to come on a little. We don't 
have to be as rigid now; we can give the 
players more options for reaction since 
they understand better what they are 
doing." 

The Cowboys have the brightest de- 
fensive backfield prospect in many years 
in Mel Renfro. The combination of 
Renfro and Mike Gaechter could give 
Dallas the fastest safeties in the league. 
Cornell Green and Don Bishop are good 
corner backs, and Landry has a rare 
thing— depth in his defensive backfield. 

His linebackers are small but agile, 
and Lee Roy Jordan, with a few years’ 
more experience and the addition of 10 
or 15 pounds, looks like a good bet to 
make All-League. 

SUM-UP The Dallas team finished fifth 
in 1963, after a disastrous start. With 
augmented deep-passing threats and with 
good running backs behind an adequate 
offensive line, the Cowboys may be the 
strongest all-round offensive team in the 
East. Look for Meredith to be among the 
top passers in the league and for the 
Cowboy running backs, aided by the 
receiving threat of McDonald and Dial, 
to rank high, too. The defense should 
hold up well enough — with more inter- 
ceptions than last year— to bring the 
Cowboys home second. 


Get this free! 
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Bill McPeak, coach of the Redskins, may 
have made the two best trades of the off 
season when he acquired leaders for both 
his offensive and defensive units in Son- 
ny Jurgensen of the Eagles and Sam Huff 
of the New York Giants. 

Jurgensen. who replaces Norman 
Snead, brings the poise and confidence 
of experience to the club plus an arm as 
good as that of his younger predecessor. 
Huff, long the mainstay of the Giant de- 
fensive unit, has taken control of the 
Redskin defense and infused it with 
some of his arrogant self-confidence. 
There is more talent on this 1964 squad 
than ever before, and there is a brand- 
new feeling. Huff and Jurgensen are win- 
ners in attitude. 

“It's a turn-about from last year," 
says Defensive Halfback John Sample. 
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NFL EAST ,/ 


"We believe in ourselves. We believe we 
can win.” 

"They are going to find out real quick 
they can’t drop the bomb on us.” says 
McPeak, whose team was the Hiroshima 
of pro football last year. Opponents 
completed 55.2' , of their passes against 
Washington, and the completions were 
good for a disastrous 14 yards a shot. 
The Washington pass defense could only 
get better. Two fine rookies — Tom Wal- 
ters and Paul Krause — help the second- 
ary. and the new experienced lineback- 
ers— Jim Carr, a converted defensive 
back, and Hull’ — lend mobility and wis- 
dom to the defense. I luff closes the holes 
in the middle but— more important— 
his ability to lend help to either side cuts 
down on the territory that Bob Pelle- 
grini must defend. Pellegrini is sure but 
slow : now he can cheat to the outside, 
covering more of the wide zone, depend- 
ing on Hull' to handle part of the terri- 
tory to his inside. Carr, obtained from 
the Eagles in the Snead-Jurgensen trade, 
has the quickness of a defensive back 
and is alert at striding out screens and 
Hat passes. The Redskin defensive line 
was good last year; with help from the 
rear, it should be much better. 

One of Washington's troubles in 1963 
was a lack of fast running backs. Now 
the Redskins have rookie Charley Tay- 
lor. a 6-foot-3, 215-pound sprinter, who 
was the most valuable collegian in the 
Bear-All-Star game, and Angelo Coia, 
obtained from the Bears, who comple- 
ments the speed of Bobby Mitchell at 
spread end. Although Joe Hernandez, a 
transplant from Canada, is even faster 
and may beat out Coia. Jorgensen thus 
will have two of the fastest targets in the 
league to throw at. George Izo, a peren- 
nial second-string quarterback, had to 
take over for Jurgensen during the pre- 
season schedule and did a commendable 
job; he has finally learned to control his 
desire to throw the bomb in favor of the 
surer short pass. 

In Ozzie Clay, the Redskins have a 
superb punt and kickoff returner, and 
John Sccdborg gives them a long-range 
kicker who can salvage three points. 

SUM-UP Better, deeper quarterbacking, 
faster running backs, more good receiv- 
ers help the Redskin offense, and Sant 
Huff has revitalized the defense. The 
Redskins will be spoilers, but they arc 
not yet ready to move into contention. 
They will Ik sixth. 





Joe Kuharich, who quit as head of league 
officials to lead the Philadelphia Eagles, 
must be rated as the bravest of the 14 
NFL coaches: he has disposed of a great 
deal of the Philadelphia offense and 
some of the defense and is starting his 
first season with an almost completely 
rebuilt team. 

He traded away Sonny Jurgcnsen 
and Tommy McDonald and got Norm 
Snead, two second-string linemen, a 
punter and a defensive back. He gave up 
Lee Roy Caffcy to the Packers for un- 
tested Fullback Earl Gros (left). The 
newest of new brooms, Kuharich has 
swept the old Eagle squad clean. 

He should have a better season than 
his predecessor, Nick Skorich, but, con- 
sidering the time it takes to weld all the 
disparate elements of offense and de- 
fense into a cohesive whole, the improve- 
ment will not lift the Eagles off the bot- 
tom of the heap. 

The Philadelphia offensive line will 
be improved with the addition of Jim 
Ringo (an ex-Packer) at center. Snead, 
who came from Washington for Sonny 
Jurgcnsen. does not have Jurgenscn’s 
poise or experience but will get better 
protection in the pocket than he had with 
the Redskins. Earl Gros, the ex-third- 
string Packer fullback, is better than 
anything the Eagles had last year but 
could remain third-string behind Tom 
Woodeschick and Israel Lang. On the 
credit side, the Eagles may have an ex- 
citing halfback in Timmy Brown. Red 
Mack, Ron Goodwin and Pete Rctzlaff 
are all capable receivers. Sam Baker, who 
came from the Cowboys in the McDon- 
ald trade, should improve the Eagle 
kicking game. 

The Eagle defense is stronger but not 
quite strong enough. The defensive line 
is barely adequate at tackle. The line- 
backers arc good but not good enough 
to remedy that soft spot in front of them. 

SUM-UP The top teams in the East arc 
not as strong as they were a year ago but 
the second division teams are stronger, 
and the Eagles have to move up in the 
second division first. A good offense will 
not be enough to offset defensive diffi- 
culties. The Eagles will score a lot of 
points, but a lot more will be scored 
against them. Last again, but closer up. 
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NFL SCOUTING REPORTS-WEST 


Some Bad News for 
the Bears 

Without Paul Hornung, Green Bay finished half a game behind Chicago 
last year. Hornung has come back strong, and so have the Packers 


CHICAGO BEADS 

The Chicago Bears had the best defense 
in pro football in 1963. They did not 
have much else. but. as things turned 
out, the best defense brought them the 
NFL championship. There were a few in- 
novations in that defense — at least ' n ex- 
ccution — which puzzled the other teams 
long enough to enable the Bears, with 
perhaps the most pedestrian offense in 
championship history, to go all the way. 

The 1964 Bear offense will not shake 
ihe football world. Billy Wade still di- 
rects it with the gambling instinct of 
your maiden aunt Sophronia at the 
Wednesday Afternoon Bridge Club. Un- 
less Coach George Halas revamps the 
plan of attack to include at least the 
threat of an occasional long pass, the 
rest of the West will tighten up its pass 
coverage and cut off the short passes. 

The Bears lost one of their few game- 
breaking threats when Willie Galimore 
(along with teammate John Farrington) 
was killed in a tragic automobile acci- 
dent during the off season. Jon Arnett 
came from the Rams as a replacement 


for Galimore. but it is doubtful that Ar- 
nett will fill the void. 

The Bear defense is unchanged. Doug 
Atkins, a slumbering giant at defensive 
end, is still the best in the business. The 
rest of the Bear defensive line is also 
formidable. And the Bear linebackers 
complement this front four perfectly. 
There is one weakness in the secondary, 
at corner back, but the two safeties arc 
so quick that they compensate for it. 

Mike Ditka (right), the human fire- 
plug who plays tight end for the Bears, 
is a rarity. He has the speed and the 
hands to catch passes, plus the sheer 
strength to bury a linebacker when he 
has to block. But with an offense geared 
to the short gain, the good deep receivers 
— Gary Barnes, Johnny Morris and Rich 
Kreitling— rarely get an opportunity. 

Chicago's big weakness is in running. 
Rick Casares and Joe Marconi block 
well, but they are four-step fullbacks who 
never break loose: Ronnie Bull, at half- 
back. can get a first down on third and 
six or seven, but he is no game-breaker. 

SUM-UP The Bear defense, more famil- 
iar now to the rest of the league, cannot 
hope to do as well as it did last year. 

continued 
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NFL WEST continued 


The weak offense is no stronger. Other 
western teams have improved, and what 
was good enough for first in 1963 should 
suffice for fourth in 1964. 



The Green Bay Packers lost two games 
and the championship to the same club 
last year— the Chicago Bears. But the 
Packers played without Paul Hornung 
in both games and without starting quar- 
terback Bart Starr in one. Both Hornung 
and Starr arc healthy as the season starts; 
indeed, Hornung looks better than he 
has ever looked— which is something like 
saying that the Venus de Milo has 
sprouted arms. 

This Packer team may be the best that 
Coach Vince Lombardi has had. The of- 
fensive line is stronger with a versatile 
coterie of running backs behind it. The 
Bears have Mike Ditka at tight end, but 
the Packers have two Mike Ditkas— Ron 
Kramer and Marv Fleming. Most clubs 
are looking fora massive, quick-running 
back who can block. In Jim Taylor, Tom 
Moore, Paul Hornung, Dennis Claridge, 
Frank Mestnik and Elijah Pitts, the 
Packers have six. Claridge, a 6-foot-3, 
225-pound rookie quarterback from Ne- 
braska, can also play halfback and full- 
back. His arm is strong enough and ac- 
curate enough so that he will be a sound 
third quarterback behind Zeke Bratkow- 
ski. He should be even better than Hor- 
nung on the pass-run option. 

Max McGee. Boyd Dowler. Kramer, 
Fleming and rookie Bob Long are tall, 
fast receivers for the accurate throws of 
Starr and Zeke Bratkowski. 

The defensive line has two quick, 
deadly rushers in Henry Jordan and Wil- 
lie Davis, one of the smartest tackles in 
the league in Dave Hanner, and a sound 
young end in Lionel Aldridge. Behind 
Hanner is promising Ron Kostclnick. 
Dave Robinson, 6 feet 3 and 245, is tak- 
ing over one of the linebacker spots in 
place of retiring All-League Bill Forester. 
That would be a sticky assignment on 
most teams in the league, but Robinson 
has coaches on the field with him in old 
hands Ray Nitschke, on his left, and 
Jesse Whittenton behind him. 

With this wealth of physical talent, 
only injuries could cost the Packers an- 
other championship. But injuries should 


be no bugaboo, since at every position 
they have depth. 

SUM-UP Success has brought wealth 
to the Packers, and the individual play- 
ers have a lot of money. Last year Ern- 
ie n Tunnell, the Giant coach who once 
played with Green Bay, said, "They may 
not be hungry anymore." He was kid- 
ding. but he could still be right. Lom- 
bardi does not think so. If the Packers 
want it badly enough, the championship 
is theirs, for this is an almost flawless 
team, with all the weapons of attack any 
pro club ever had and a seasoned, smart 
defense. 



John Unitas, in his ninth year with Balti- 
more, is still— with Bart Starr and Y. A. 
Tittle — one of the three best quarter- 
backs around. Behind Unitas stands the 
best No. 2 quarterback, Gary Cuozzo. 
If the Colts were as well equipped else- 
where, they would come close to win- 
ning the Western Division champion- 
ship, but they fall a little shy. 

The running backs are better than they 
have been. Tom Matte runs ingeniously, 
blocks enthusiastically and throws an 
acceptable option pass. He shares half- 
back with Lenny Moore, a talented run- 
ner and a fine receiver. Jerry Hill is a 
small Jim Taylor, with the same explosive 
charge and a fine balance; Marv Wood- 
son and Tony LorTck.— two rookies— 
promise to be wonderful runners. Anoth- 
er rookie— newly acquired Joe Don Loo- 
ney — is a big question mark. Unitas and 
Cuozzo have good pass catchers in Ray- 
mond Berry, Jimmy Orr, John Mackey, 
Butch Wilson and rookie Neal Petties. 
The offensive line is elderly In some spots 
and young in others, but it is adequate. 

Unfortunately, Coach Don Shula's 
defense is not quite strong enough. The 
principal weakness is also the most dam- 
aging— the Colt corner backs arc not 
quite up to fulfilling their function of 
covering fast receivers. Gino Marchetti 
combines with Ordell Braase to give the 
Colts a fine pair of defensive ends, but 
there is a soft spot at one tackle, and the 
Colt linebackers are not among the best. 

Baltimore should have good ball con- 
trol. But control never offsets a defensive 
weakness against the thrown ball. 


SUM-UP The Colls will score high for 
victory over many of their opponents. 
But the really sound teams will hold 
them and then outscore them by both 
running and throwing against a just av- 
erage defense. The odds are that the 
Colts will finish second to the Packers. 



With the return of Alex Karras. Coach 
George Wilson and his Detroit Lions 
once again have the best defensive line in 
the league. Karras and his 300-pound 
running mate. Roger Brown, are cer- 
tainly the best pair of tackles, and Ends 
Darris McCord and Sam Williams, 
backed up by Bill Quinlan, provide 
strength and agility outside. Then, of 
course, there is Joe Schmidt, an auto- 
matic All-League each year at middle 
linebacker, flanked by Wayne Walker 
and either Carl Brettschneider or young 
Ernie Clark. 

Until Night Train Lane limped off to 
the hospital for a knee operation mid- 
way through the training season, the 
Lion defensive secondary was tops, too. 
Lane’s replacement — either rookie Bob- 
by Thompson or five-year man Bruce 
Maher— cannot hope to perform as 
well as the old pro. So closely matched 
are the likely runners-up to the Packers 
in the Western Division that this one 
drop-out may slide Detroit into fourth 
or fifth. 

Plagued for several seasons by the 
lack of real quality running backs, the 
Lions go into the 1964 season with the 
same serious flaw. Nick Pietrosante is 
a strong runner and a good blocker, but 
he docs not have the speed to break 
away, and the other backs— Tom Wat- 
kins, Larry Ferguson, Nick Ryder— arc 
small as running backs go in the NFL. 

In Earl Morrall and Milt Plum, George 
Wilson has two very good quarterbacks; 
Morrall carried the Lions during the 
second half of last season. Plum, slowed 
by a knee injury, had a disappointing 
year, but he has been even sharper than 
Morrall in preseason games and may 
take over the No. 1 spot. 

The two Lion quarterbacks have good 
receivers who have been underrated. 
Gail Cogdill and Terry Barr are fast, 
movable and sure-fingered. At tight end, 
Jim Gibbons, not quite as big as the 

continued 
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NFL WEST continued 


Ditkas and Kramers, is a solid blocker 
and an adept receiver. 

SUM-UP The awesome rush which de- 
stroyed Bart Starr on Thanksgiving Day 
a couple of years ago should be evident 
again with the return of Alex Karras. 
A strong passing attack is limited by 
journeymen running backs. If the Lions 
get Lane back quickly and if they find a 
breakaway runner, they might surprise. 
Otherwise, they will fight it out with the 
Bears for fourth. 



When the Vikings were born in 1961, 
their first draft choice was Tommy Ma- 
son, who has turned out to be one of the 
game’s best running backs. Unfortunate- 
ly, he came to camp with a jammed neck 
suffered in the College All-Star training 
camp and was not at full strength until 
midseason. Since that first year, the 
Vikings have lost their first draft choice, 
for one reason or another, until now. 
This year the first draft choice was Carl 
Eller, a massive, fast defensive end, who 
was also a member of the College All- 
Stars. Luckily, he reported to the Vikings 
in good health and has been jamming 
the necks of offensive tackles in a way 
that delights Coach Norm Van Brocklin. 
Eller and Jim Marshall, the other defen- 
sive end, give the Vikings a determined 
pass-rush. A strong pass-rush is a bed- 
rock of a strong pass defense. 

Van Brocklin has had a surprisingly 
adept offensive team since the Vikings 
sprang full grown but anemic from the 
forehead of the NFL expansion com- 
mittee. His defense has been nonexistent, 
or tenuous. Now it is almost adequate. 

Van Brocklin's defensive tackles are 
reasonably good. His middle linebacker 
— Rip Hawkins — is only a year or two 
away; the corner linebackers are young 
and learning fast. Help could be well 
used in the secondary, where the addi- 
tion of one good rookie like George 
Rose is not enough. 

But with powerful running from Ma- 
son, Ted Dean, Tom Wilson. Bill Brown, 
Bill McWatters and Tom Michel, plus a 
pair of quarterbacks almost the match 
of any two in the West — Fran Tarken- 
ton and Ron VandcrKclcn— the Vikings 
should move into the first division. 


SUM-UP Two fine quarterbacks, good 
receivers, strong runners and a not-so- 
porous defense could lift the Vikings to 
the heady heights of third place. 



The Rams are an anomaly. In Bill Mun- 
son, they have the best rookie quarter- 
back since their own Norm Van Brock- 
lin; in Terry Baker, the best combination 
quarterback-halfback; and in Roman 
Gabriel, a starting quarterback with as 
good an arm as Y. A. Tittle. The Ram 
defensive line has the respect of all the 
offensive guards and tackles in the West- 
ern Division. But the Rams probably 
will finish last in the West this year. 

They will give up too much to any 
team that can throw well, and all the 
teams in the West can throw well. 

Coach Harland Svare has a curious 
team in the Rams. The offensive line is 
good but not great. The receivers are 
great — Red Phillips, Carroll Dale, rook- 
ie Williq Brown and converted linebacker 
Marlin McKeever. The Ram runners, 
with the return of dental student Ben 
Wilson at fullback, are pretty good. But 
behind them, the Rams are thin. 

The defensive line is almost the model 
of a modern defense. Dave Jones and 
Lamar Lundy are skyscrapingcnds whose 
very size limits the field for an opposing 
quarterback. Merlin Olsen is probably 
the best defensive tackle in the league, 
save Detroit's Alex Karras. Rosey Grier 
weighs 290 and moves smartly. Olsen 
and Jones are slashers, Lundy and Grier 
wait and read, and this is what all coaches 
look for. The Rams will dump many 
quarterbacks for long losses. 

But the Rams secondary will give up 
many long gains when the opposing 
quarterbacks stay erect long enough to 
throw the ball. Any team without a 
bomb shelter is in serious trouble. 

SUM-UP The Rams’ fine quarterbacks 
— with protection — would pass and score 
heavily. But the running backs are not 
big enough to consistently protect the 
quarterbacks or to crack opposing lines. 
The defense depends entirely on the front 
four, but the front four cannot drop back 
for pass coverage. The Rams will finish 
last, but last in the West will be very 
close to first. 



“Nobody seems to realize that only one 
club in our division starts the season 
with the equivalent of eight veteran first 
draft choices,” a coach in the West said 
about the San Francisco 49ers early this 
year. “They finished last a year ago. They 
could finish first.” 

They won’t, but still they cannot be 
judged by their abysmal 1963 record. 
The squad was hit hard by injuries — nine 
first-line players were out for most of the 
season. But even if the 49crs had not been 
splinted and bandaged, they were not a 
first-division team. 

This year the 49ers are healthy and 
happy. Most of them disliked their rug- 
ged and demanding coach. Red Hickey, 
at the beginning of 1963. He quit in mid- 
season, and his replacement — Jack Chris- 
tiansen — was the players' choice. 

"You can feel the difference,” said 
John Brodie, whose passing arm seems 
entirely recovered after being broken 
twice in the same place last season. "We 
want to go. I think we have a chance." 

Certainly the 49ers look like a better 
team. Behind Brodie is George Mira, who 
should certainly be the most exciting 
quarterback in the league. Brodie and 
Mira will throw to a group of receivers 
that includes Monty Stickles, Bernie 
Casey, Kay McFarland, rookie Dave 
Parks and Vern Burke. All can catch 
the ball well, but there are groups in 
the West who catch it better and run 
with it faster. The 49er running backs 
stand about halfway between the best 
and the worst. The offensive line will 
provide the runners with good holes and 
good protection. 

The defensive secondary is fast and 
capable. Jim Johnson is a young Night 
Train Lane at corner back, and Kermit 
Alexander, Jerry Mertens and Elbert 
Kimbrough match the speed and quick- 
ness of the Bear safeties. Abe Woodson, 
at the other corner, is one of the rare 
players who haswaterbug reflexes, grey- 
hound speed and an appetite for tack- 
ling. Matt Hazeltinc, a grossly underrated 
player anchorsagood set of linebackers. 

SUM-UP. The 49ers are in better shape 
than they were a year ago. They should, 
given an even break, finish Jxth this 
year; with luck, they could go higher. 
San Francisco is the dark horse of 1964. 

TURN PAGE FOR MORE SCOUTING REPORTS 
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AFL SCOUTING REPORTS 


A Boot for Boston, 
a Chance for K.C. 

With a fine line and a sharp Cookie, the Buffalo Bills should top the East. 
The Kansas City Chiefs, if they live up to promise, could surprise the San 
Diego Chargers right out of the championship BY EDWIN SHRAKE 



The Boston Patriots won a playoff game 
with Buffalo last year and as a reward 
got the Eastern title and the opportunity 
to be smashed by San Diego in the cham- 
pionship game. Such an embarrassment 
as the one in San Diego probably will 
be avoided by Boston this season, since 
the Patriots do not seem to have the 
weapons to repeat as Eastern champs. 

A spinal disk operation that kept Half- 
back Ron Burton out of all 14 league 
games in 1963— although he did perform 
in the playoff and championship games 
— has left Burton a step slower and the 
Boston offense that much poorer. With- 
out Burton, too much of a burden falls 
on Fullback Larry Garron and on Bos- 
ton's defensive unit. 

Quarterback Babe Parilli has been on 
the injured list almost as often as not. 
and sub Tom Yewcic receives a frightful 
booing from Boston fans. The receivers 


lack speed, although one of them. Gino 
Cappclletti {right), did much to put Bos- 
ton into the championship game by kick- 
ing 22 field goals and leading the league 
in scoring. 

Defense is what carries the Patriots. 
Nick Buoniconli is an excellent lineback- 
er, and Larry Eiscnhauer is a top defen- 
sive end. Boston Coach Mike Holovak 
thinks Don Webb, recovered from a 
knee operation, can be the best corner 
back in the league. But Holovak must 
find a young tackle to rest veterans Bob 
Dee and Jesse Richardson. 

SUM-liP Offensive weaknesses may 
wear out a good Boston defense. 



Buffalo Bills Owner Ralph Wilson has 
never kept a rubber band around his 
wallet when it comes to signing talent. 
As a result Buffalo has an offensive line 

continued 
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AFL SCOUTING REPORTS continued 


that is the envy of the AFL. Stew Barber 
and Dick Hudson arc the tackles. Billy 
Shaw and Dave Behrman are the guards, 
and A1 Bemiller is the center, and there 
are some good rookies trying to break 
in. Injuries ripped the Bills last season, 
but with that offensive line in top physi- 
cal condition to block for the remarka- 
ble fullback. Cookie Gilchrist, the Bills 
are very hard to stop. 

Gilchrist also was slowed by various 
ailments last season. This year he is in 
such peak form that he has been asking 
to play on both offense and defense, as he 
did in Canada before moving on to the 
AFL. Wray Carlton, returned from 
an injury that kept him out last season, 
will be the other running back, although 
the swift Leroy Jackson could find steady 
employment at last as a sweep man. 
Ernie Warlick at tight end. Bill Miller 
at split end, and the dangerous deep 
threat, Elbert Dubcnion. at flanker, give 
the Bills capable receiving. Rookie John 
Simmons, on the verge of being cut, 
suddenly blossomed during exhibition 
games. 

Jack Kemp, who is sometimes very 
good and sometimes the opposite, will 
be the quarterback again. But Daryle 
Lamonica, a good deep thrower now in 
his second season, has the ability to 
step in when Kemp falters. 

Defensive Tackle Tom Scstak is the 
AFL’s best, and the other tackle. Jim 
Dunaway, is first-rate. Rookies Hatch 
Rosdahl and Tom Keating will join 
veterans Roland McDolc and Tom Day 
to complete the up-front defense. Line- 
backing is fair. The main trouble is at 
corner back, where at least one rookie 
will start. The Bills are vulnerable to 
the bomb. But with Gilchrist operating 
behind that offensive line. Buffalo can 
control the ball. 

SUM-UP Buffalo's first Eastern Divi- 
sion title is within reach. 



By dealing Quarterback Jacky Lee to 
Denver, the Oiler management left 
Houston's fortune squarely in the hands 
of 37-year-old George Blanda, who 
needs only to twist a knee to turn the 
Oilers into the flops of the year. If Blanda 
can survive the vigorous blitzing that is a 


defense's best weapon against him. the 
Oilers will be a challenging team. With 
Blanda out of the lineup, the Oilers 
would have to rely on rookie Don Trull. 
Potentially Trull is a very good quarter- 
back, but the Oilers cannot win a cham- 
pionship with a rookie. 

The Oilers need a running back who 
can go wide to keep the defenses from 
jamming inside. Billy Cannon, who may 
cither be moved to fullback or traded 
(most likely destination: New York), is 
not that man. Rookie Ode Burrell was 
a possibility but may be out for the sea- 
son with a leg injury. Another rookie. 
Sid Blanks, looks promising. 

Houston's pass-blocking broke down 
last season but should improve. The re- 
ceiving is excellent, with Charley Hen- 
nigan. Willard Dewveall and Bobby 
Jancik. who was moved from defense, 
as the catchers. 

Defensively the Oilers may suffer from 
a leg injury to Back Tony Banficld. 
Defensive Tackle Bud McFadin, who 
came from Denver in the Lee deal, has 
been outstanding but is too old now to 
play full time. But All-League Defensive 
End Don Floyd is back in good health 
after missing five games last season with 
a broken jaw, and prize rookie Scott 
Appleton ought to help. 

Coach Sam Baugh must find some 
outside running and devise a way to get 
his rather slow guards out to the corners 
on sweeps. And he must keep Blanda on 
his feet or the Oilers will fall flat. 

SUM-UP By one trade the Oilers went 
from probables to just barely possible. 



At least the New York Jets now have a 
nice stadium to lose in. In the early days 
of the AFL New York was one of the 
league's three poor-boy franchises, did 
not bother to sign draft choices and had 
to play in the Polo Grounds. The new 
ownership is willing to spend money on 
players and promotion, has moved into 
Shea Stadium and reports a leap in 
season-ticket sales. But the Jets are still 
in dreary shape on the field. They need 
nearly everything, but they especially 
need a quarterback. 

The Jets shocked the AFL in the last 
draft meeting by passing up Miami's 


George Mira, the obvious selection both 
as a gate-builder and as a quarterback. 
The other AFL clubs kept sitting and 
waiting for the Jets to pick Mira, but 
Coach Wceb Ewbank had other ideas and 
stood pat with 1963 future draft choices 
Mike Taliaferro and Pete Liske instead. 
Those two entered the job struggle with 
the fragile Dick Wood. Bake Turner and 
Don Maynard are good deep receivers 
when Wood has time to wind up and 
throw them the ball. But the Jets have 
no running game to balance their of- 
fense. Even if the Jets succeed in trading 
for Houston’s Billy Cannon, there are 
too many weaknesses. 

A wholesale trade with Denver brought 
in Tight End Gene Prebola. Linebacker 
Wahoo McDaniel and Safety Bob Ze- 
man, among others. McDaniel, who 
wrestles under the name Chief Wahoo, 
was the key man as far as New York is 
concerned and will help Larry Grantham 
improve the defense somewhat. 

SUM-UP New setting, same old show. 



In the Western Division the question 
that faces Coach Sid Gillman and his 
Chargers is: What can they do for an 
encore? The Chargers crushed Boston 
51-10 in last year's championship game, 
and there is a sneaking fear San Diego 
may really be that much better than 
most of the other teams in the AFL. 
“Nonsense," says Gillman. “That score 
is not indicative of how we stand with 
the rest of the league. But we are a 
young team with good backs like Keith 
Lincoln [right], Paul Lowe and Lance 
Alworth, and ought to get better and 
better and better each year." If the 
Chargers improve very much, they arc 
in the wrong league. 

Gillman has three worries — health, 
incentive and Tobin Rote. Since the 
Chargers began on a strength program 
supervised by Alvin Roy, who put in the 
weights for Paul Dictzcl at LSU, injuries 
have been at a minimum. Incentive 
may be more difficult. Several of the 
Chargers are notoriously temperamental 
and are ‘coming off a very fat year, al- 
though the pace in training camp gave 
no indication of a loss in spirit. With 
Rote, though, there is genuine concern. 

continued 
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AFL SCOUTING REPORTS „ 


Toward the end of last season the 36- 
year-old quarterback was sorely pained 
in the elbow of his throwing arm and 
kept the elbow in a cast for six weeks 
early this year. Rote's arm was bother- 
ing him again during exhibition sea- 
son. and the quarterback job may go 
to John Hadl. who is throwing the ball 
farther and more accurately than ever 
before but still has to prove that he is 
accurate enough. 

Other than at quarterback, the Charg- 
ers' offensive weapons are solid. In 212- 
pound Fullback Lincoln and 205-pound 
Halfback Lowe. San Diego has two run- 
ners with the speed and power to break 
up a game. Flanker Lance Alworth is 
exceptionally fast and sure-handed, al- 
though he has not yet learned the moves 
that could make him one of the best re- 
ceivers in either league. Split End Don 
Norton is a fine one. and the offensive 
line —anchored by mighty Tackle Ron 
Mix — is of good quality, though per- 
haps a bit thin at guard. 

Defensively the Chargers can be fierce 
when 299-pound Tackle Ernie Ladd and 
262-pound End Earl Faison are in the 
mood to play up to potential. But the 
San Diego defense is not consistent. 

"If wc don't win the championship 
again it will have to be because of in- 
juries. and the injuries will have to be 
to key people." said Lincoln. "The only 
way to play the Chargers is to gamble,” 
said a rival AFL coach. "Nobody can 
oppose them strength vs. strength." For- 
tunately for the rest of the AFL, there 
is no rule that says you must run straight 
at the Chargers. 

SUM-UP The best team in the league 
if Rote's arm holds up — but a big if. 



The Oakland Raiders were the wonders 
of pro football last season. Manned 
mostly by players who had been waived 
or traded from other teams, the Raiders 
did not figure to be much better than the 
team that had lost 25 of its 28 games in 
1961 and 1962. But under the direction 
of 35-year-old Coach-General Manager 
Al Davis the Raiders rose to a 10-4 rec- 
ord. second only to San Diego's 11-3. 
Oakland pulled an ambush that is not 
likely to be repeated. 


Some AFL coaches complained loudly 
that Davis, who had first crack at NFL 
rejects, kept as many as 50 players at a 
time away from other teams that might 
have wanted them. However, what con- 
tributed most to Oakland's startling suc- 
cess was not Davis' stinginess with player 
lists, it was the phenomenal output by 
two players — Split End Art Powell and 
Running Back demon Daniels. Davis 
moved Pow'cll back and forth From the 
flank to a slot-back position to confuse 
defenses, and Powell responded by catch- 
ing 73 passes for 1,304 yards and 16 
touchdowns. Daniels, a 220-poundcr 
with the speed of a sprinter, rushed for 
1.099 yards and a 5.1 average. Powell, 
who has a reputation for being difficult 
to handle, had played out his option with 
New York and had come close to sign- 
ing a contract with Buffalo before he 
jumped to Oakland. Daniels had been 
released by the Kansas City Chiefs. Of 
such is Davis' roster made. 

But the talent on the Raiders' roster 
drops sharply after Powell and Daniels. 
Quarterback Tom Flores, who missed 
the 1962 season because of a lung ail- 
ment, completed only 45' of his passes, 
although 20 went for touchdowns. The 
other quarterback. Cotton Davidson, has 
been an in-and-outer. but he was superb 
in two Raider victories over San Diego. 
The offensive line has been helped by 
trades and does have the redoubtable 
Jim Otto at center. The defense began to 
totter toward the end of the season — 
giving up 90 points in the final two 
games, both of which Oakland was for- 
tunate enough to win. This defense has 
been shored up somewhat but is still far 
from solid. Rookie Running Back Tony 
Lorick seems to have been lost to Balti- 
more in a contract battle. Oakland will 
depend once more on Daniels and on 
Powell, who wants to jump again, this 
time to Buffalo, and reported latetocanip 
to prove it. Both men are likely to run 
into loaded defenses. 

SUM-UP Seldom have so many owed so 
much to so few. 



The Kansas City Chiefs arc the second- 
best team in the league and are very close 
to being the best, although for much of 


the 1963 season they certainly did not 
play like it. The reasons for the Chiefs' 
collapse last year after winning the AFL 
championship in 1962 are several, but 
probably the most important was the 
shift of the franchise from Dallas to Kan- 
sas City. Several of the Chiefs' key play- 
ers — most notably. Running Back Abner 
Haynes. Fullback Jack Spikes, Defensive 
Tackle Jerry Mays, Linebackers Sherrill 
Headrick and E. J. Holub, Flanker Frank 
Jackson. Safely Bobby Ply and Offensive 
Tackle Jerry Cornelison (who retired 
rather than move) — are native Texans 
who made no secret of their resentment 
over being transplanted. A year, however, 
has healed most of those wounds. The 
Chiefs are big and fast and in much bet- 
ter spirits and are the only team in the 
Western Division — perhaps the only 
team in the league — that can challenge 
the domination of San Diego. 

For the Chiefs to be as good as they 
can be. the elusive Haynes will have to 
be as good as he can be. Haynes was 
three times All-League running back, 
but last season he was almost useless. 
The death of Haynes's friend, rookie 
Stone Johnson, after an exhibition game 
was partly to blame for Abner's dol- 
drumsas was his fretting over leaving his 
home town. Dallas. "But the thing that 
was primarily wrong with Abner was 
our blocking." said Chiefs' Coach Hank 
Stram. Haynes was switched to flanker in 
training camp this year. By the time the 
league season begins. Haynes will be a 
running back again and, Stram hopes, in 
his old form. With Haynes as the out- 
side threat, and Spikes and 232-pound 
Curtis McClinton {right) running inside, 
the Chiefs are dangerous on the ground. 
Their offensive line is built around 260- 
pound Guard Ed Buddc and 290-pound 
Tackle Jim Tyrer. The piqued veteran, 
Cornelison, has returned for another try. 
Split End Chris Burford and Tight End 
Fred Arbanas may be the league's best 
at their positions, although Burford had 
a knee operation during the exhibition 
season. Len Dawson is a good enough 
quarterback to have won a champion- 
ship and will be pushed hard this year 
by Eddie Wilson and rookie Pete Beat- 
hard— the deepest quarterback situation 
in the AFL. 

Defensively the Chiefs arc strong. 
Stram likes them to stunt in and out of a 
three-man front anchored by 276-pound 
Tackle Buck Buchanan. All-League End 
Mel Branch, and last year’s Co-Captain 
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Mays, with Bobby Bell dropping off to 
become a fourth linebacker. The Chiefs 
can be driven out of that defense, but 
their more conservative formations arc 
effective enough. The secondary, led by 
the underrated Johnny Robinson, is 
quick and gives good pass-coverage. The 
main trouble last year was morale. If 
morale is up, the only thing that can 
keep the Chiefs down is San Diego, and 
even the Chargers may not be able to. 

SUM-UP The Chiefs could be headed 
toward another AFL championship. 


DENVER BRONCOS 


The first thing Denver Coach Jack Faulk- 
ner had to do to keep the Broncos from 
being the worst team in the league again 
was to persuade General Manager Jack 
Faulkner to find a quarterback some- 
place. So the Broncos made offers to 
nearly everybody in the country who 
can throw a spiral and even appealed to 
AFL Commissioner Joe Foss to urge 
some of the richer teams to shake loose 
a good man. The result was that Denver 
got the very man Faulkner wanted — 
Jacky Lee from Houston — on a two- 
year lend-lease. Faulk ner and several oth- 
er AFL coaches think Lee has the best 
arm in the league. Before getting Lee, the 
Broncos would have been lucky to win 
a game. With Lee, Denver can present a 
creditab'e and troublesome offense that 
could pull the Broncos off the bottom. 

Lee will have a superb target in Lionel 
Taylor, who has averaged 87 pass re- 
ceptions per season in his four AFL 
years. Fullback Billy Joe, 248-pounder 
who was Rookie of the Year last season, 
has improved his pass-blocking. Half- 
back Charlie M itchell has fine breakaway 
speed, and Gene Mingo is an excellent 
field-goal kicker. Defensively, Denver 
will suffer a bit from giving up Tackle 
Bud McFadin in the Lee deal, but Faulk- 
ner has made mass trades that should 
help — including getting Corner Back 
Willie West to assist Austin Gonsoulin 
in pass coverage. The Broncos, however, 
went two years without signing an im- 
portant draft choice and are not a solid 
club. 

SUM-UP Lee will save the Broncos from 
disaster, but success is far away. end 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEII UIFER 


Green Bay Blocks to Win 


Shock troopers of the Packer offense. Guards Jerry Kramer and Fuzzy 
Thurston are its indispensable men. In words and pictures Sports 
Illustrated delineates the arts of pro football's mightiest blockers 


BY MORTON H. SHARNIK 



THREE-POINT STANCE Perfectly balanced to explode ahead, pull out or hold against 
a pass rush, Kramer lines up with right foot back, head up. weight forward, back level. 


So rich is pro football in spectacular 
passing and thunderous running that its 
other rewards often are only dimly per- 
ceived. Jim Taylor hits the line for Green 
Bay; everybody sees and appreciates. 
The w ise spectator sees more because he 
looks for more. He pays particular at- 
tention to a certain beat-up and bellig- 
erent lineman when he tenses, as in the 
illustration at the left, for the snap of 
the ball. And when he sees that man com- 
ing out mean and hard, leading a run- 
ning play as in the picture at the right, 
he is prepared to savor the superb block 
that will surely follow. 

The player is Jerry Kramer, Packer 
right guard and the best blocker on the 
finest blocking team in the game. Nearly 
as valuable is his teammate at left guard. 
Fred Thurston. Together they arc the 
spectator's key to the Packer offense. 
“The guards," says Coach Vince Lom- 
bardi. a man who got to know the po- 
sition himself as one of Fordham's fa- 
mous Blocks of Granite, "are the focal 
point of the offense. Everything they 
do is critical. They open the holes tor 
the quick openers, break the way for 
the sweeps and bodyguard the passer,” 

In photographs and drawings on the 
following pages Kramer and Thurston 
demonstrate the blocking techniques 
that are as vital to the Packers as the 
more showy wizardry of Hornung. Tay- 
lor and Starr but are too often missed 
by the spectator in his concentration on 
the men with the glamour. In the text 
that follows Kramer and Thurston take 
the reader on an inside tour of their 
special and ferocious world. 

Kramer, a cheerful, blond giant and 
biggest man on the Green Bay line (6 
feet 3, 255 pounds) has a youthful 
charm disconcerting in a man so large. 
Off the Held, that is. On it he is lethal. 
"Nothing intimidates him." Lombardi 
has written. "He not only ignores the 

TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE SI 
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BLOCKING continued 


small hurts, but the large ones, too. And 
the evidence of his indifTerence is all over 
his body.” 

In the affectionately rough banter of 
the Packer locker room Kramer is Old 
Zipperhead; he has a six-inch scar on 
his neck as the result of an operation 
for a chipped vertebra. His right hand 
is permanently half-clenched as the con- 
sequence of a shotgun accident. His 
ankle has been broken and for a time 
was held together by a two-inch pin. 
He once played despite the misery of a 
detached retina. 

Thurston, smaller but chunkier (6 
feet 1, 245 pounds), is the gloom chas- 
er of the Packer training table and one 
of the team's iron men. He has not 
missed a game in five years. 

Every move Kramer and Thurston 
make begins from the three-point stance. 
With feet spread 20 inches apart, the 
toes of the right foot even with the left 
arch and weight forward on the knuck- 
les, they are in perfect position to pull 
quickly on a sweep or trap play, to ex- 
plode ahead on a quick opener or to 
stand their ground against a pass rush. 

"Strangely enough,” says Kramer, 
"the most difficult thing for a guard is 
to find a comfortable stance. After sev- 
en years in the pros my body should fall 
into position the first time a whistle 
blows in training camp. For some rea- 
son it doesn't. It takes six weeks to get 
the stance so that it feels right. 

“And it has to be right. Shrewd de- 
fensive tackles— especially old ones 
with bad legs but plenty of savvy — are 
always looking for tip-offs. If I uncon- 
sciously reveal my intention of, say, 
pulling for a sweep, 1 can forget about 
it. I won’t be going anywhere. The tack- 
le will grab my jersey and anchor me. 
If necessary he’ll tackle me. It’s not 
legal, of course, but it's smart football 
and more often than not he can get 
away with it.” 

As Lombardi affirms, guards arc no- 
torious tippers of plays because of the 
nature of their jobs. Kramer, however, 
is not only an expert at concealing his 
intentions but is himself a keen "read- 
er” of the opposition. 

"There are two kinds of rushers," he 
says. "The impatient type is going to 
bust in head on the instant the play be- 
gins. The cautious type pauses for a sec- 
ond to try to diagnose the play before 
committing himself. 

"1 have learned that the second type 
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BLOCKING continued 


— the reader — varies the position of 
his feet, depending on whether he is go- 
ing to move inside or outside. 

"If there is a linebacker in the gap 
[the space between defensive linemen] 
then it's the hands I watch. If he has his 
weight on his knuckles then he’ll prob- 
ably shoot the gap. That is a sign for 
me to get out in a hurry, perhaps even 
anticipate the snap by a split second if 
my assignment is to pull." 

There are times w hen the rusher comes 
in so fast and follows Kramer so closely 
that there is no simple way of keeping 
him out of the play. "When it is a trap 
play," he says, "there is nothing to be 
done. 1 let the rusher go and hope the 
quarterback will be quick enough to get 
away or have time to hand off to an al- 
ternate ball carrier. If it is a sweep, I 
might call out to Forrest Gregg, the 
tackle beside me, 'You go,' and let him 
lead the interference while I take the 
charger." 

Unlike Kramer, Fuzzy Thurston does 
not try to read the defensive charge. "I 
play percentages," he says, "and let Jer- 
ry do the reading. For instance, on pass 
rushes, players have a tendency to go 
either inside or out most of the time. 

1 know from experience which to expect 
and concentrate on." 

"At pass blocking," says Kramer, 
"Fuzzy hasn't a peer." An opponent 
complains, “I just can’t shake that man. 
He's like a kid brother— always in the 
way.” 

Thurston places pass rushers in two 
categories: bulls and dancers. He says, 
"The bulls you pop [uncoil from the 
three-point stance upward into the de- 
fender’s chest or chin, head up and 
forearms working]. They usually head 
straight in on the passer so you move 
them to the outside by keeping low with 
your feet spread wide and with your 
back to the passer. 

"With the dancers you can’t commit 
yourself too soon. What you do is fake 
and dance with them until they have to 
make their move. Then you hit.” 

"Some of the bulls," says Kramer, 
"are just too big to handle with a nor- 
mal pass block. Big John Baker [Pitts- 
burgh’s 270-pound defensive end] likes 
to run over pass blockers. The pass block 
is loo passive to handle him, so I drive- 
block to get momentum and even things 
up." Kramer and Thurston agree that 
the Rams' Merlin Olsen, the Giants’ 
John LoVeterc, the Bears’ Stan Jones 

continued 



DRIVE BLOCK The name of the game is tire," Kramer says, Lxploding at the 
defender, he jab-steps with his left foot, thuds his helmet into the numerals and 
drives him straight back. The ball carrier has no set hole but heads for daylight. 



PASS BLOCK Having made contact, Thurston retreats, sets, then uncoils again 
at the rusher. He docs this again and again until Starr throws. "You must keep 
your arms and legs pumping," he says, "or the rusher w ill grab you and slip by." 
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BLOCKING continued 



PULLING FOR A SWEEP As Thurston (63) pulls to his right, to hand off. Kramer, at the other guard, has pulled out simulta- 

thc quarterback (12) moves away from scrimmage line preparing neously, and Packer tackle (75) is blocking defender out of play. 



CROSS-BODY BLOCK Alter making contact Thurston pivots and whips his body 
across the defender's belt line. The cross-body is used when a normal pass block 
fails. Thurston stopped New York's Dick Modzelcwski with it in 1962 title game. 


and the Lions' Roger Brown are the Na- 
tional Football League’s best and tough- 
est bulls. 

Artie Donovan of Baltimore was a 
dancing master. ”1 never touched him 
the first time I played against him,'* Kra- 
mer says. "I felt like Ned getting his 
first look at the Third Reader. He’d 
give me a shake right, a shake left and 
be past. Then Ray Krouse came in 
and gave me the same stuff, so I leg- 
whipped him. Krouse spent the rest of 
the afternoon coming at me all arms 
and elbows. That was fine by me. I 
didn't have to worry about him get- 
ting to the passer." Both Kramer and 
Thurston regard Detroit’s Alex Karras, 
the huge defensive tackle returning this 
year after a season's suspension, as the 
best pass rusher in football. He is a 
maddening dancer with the strength of 
a bull. 

If Kramer seldom deceives Karras 
into mistakes he frequently does so with 
less canny defenders. “The first time I 
tried to fool somebody in this league," 
he says, “I was in my second year. Late 
in a game with Washington I conned 
Bob Toneff, their left tackle. I kicked 
the mud out of my cleats and dug in as 
if to bust right through him. He figured 




THE SWEEP UNFOLDS Kramer and Thurston run bristling or to pass. When the defense spots pulling guards it is alerted to 

cover for ball carrier Elijah Pitts, who can elect to keep running the probability of the sweep. Pass-run option keeps it guessing. 


the play for a run, so he submarined. I 
fell on top of him laughing like mad. 
‘Hey TonefF,' 1 yelled, 'I was only fool- 
ing. It's a pass, a pass.’ By that time, of 
course, it was too late for him to do 
anything about it. 

"Once in a game with Dallas I was 
pretty badly fooled myself. My man was 
a real humpty-dumpty, but in the third 
quarter he made an unexpected move 
and conned me. I couldn't let him get 
by. Fuzzy would never have let me for- 
get it. I grabbed him, held him by the 
jersey and kept him away from the pass- 
er. That was one of the few times I've 
held, and 1 got away with it. The guy 
turned to me and said, ’What did you 
do that for? Only time 1 beat you all 
day and you had to go and hold me.’ ” 

Needless to say, Kramer and Thur- 
ston are magnificent trappersand pullers. 
On the majority of Packer running plays 
either or both guards pull or trap— and 
Green Bay is the runningest team in pro 
football. 

Kramer has been notably less suc- 
cessful with a scheme that he has been 
trying to pop past Lombardi. "Every 
year,’’ he says, "I ask Vince Lombardi 
to switch me to defensive tackle. He 
never answers me.” end 



FIELD-GOAL BLOCK Kramer, knowing he can give no ground, lines up with his 
feet w idely spaced, set to dig in. He half straightens at the snap, with knees flexed, 
head up, fists clenched and mighty forearms poised to repulse defenders' charge. 


PEOPLE 


“I am not a gunpowder gen- 
eral," said the handsome Mexi- 
can officer w ho was the top show 
jumper in the 1948 OI>mpics. ’"I 
never shot a gun. I never fought 
in a war." Last week, however, 
all that had changed. Finding 
himself in one of those traffic 
clashes that so frequently ex- 
plode in the thin air of Mexico 
City. Brigadier General Hum- 
berto Mariles jumped out of 
his car. aimed his gun and fired, 
thereby starling a small war of 
his own. "We nearly crashed be- 
cause of this man's reckless driv- 
ing." was the way the general de- 
scribed the altercation. "We ex- 
changed a few hot words, and 
then he pulled out some kind of 
a steel bar and tried to hit me. In 
defense of my life, I pulled out 
my gun and shot him. That was 
all." Bui it wasn’t. The man. a 
bricklayer, died 10 days later, 
and now General Humberto 
Mariles is hiding out. No one 
knows where. 

While CBS was capturing base- 
ball’s Yankees. ABC reached 
out and grabbed basketball’s 
Lakers or two of them, any- 


way, Temporarily short of tall 
monsters to appear in a far out 
fall series called The Oilier Lim- 
its , the network commissioned 
towering centers LeRoy Ellis 
and Gene Wiley to suit up in 
masks, claws and wcbfect and 
make like fast-breaking crea- 
tures from Mars or may be NBC. 

Lashing winds, fog and knee- 
deep snow thwarted their climb 
2,000 feet short of the top of the 
14.701-foot Matterhorn, but De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara (fte/oMi, his wife. Marga- 
ret. and their 14-year-old son, 
Robert Craig, hail a good time 
anyhow. "You know why we 
like mountain climbing so 
much?" asked Mrs. McNamara. 
"Because it is one of the rare oc- 
casions when we can be com- 
pletely alone and be a real fam- 
ily." "You know what I like best 
about mountain climbing?" 
joked her husband, who missed 
a chance at another summit 
when L.B.J, told him he couldn’t 
be VP. "It’s coming down." 

Any day now Lawrence B, Shep- 
pard of the Hanover Shoe Farms 
w ill be Moscow -bound to pick 



out the seven undesignalcd har- 
ness horses the Russians prom- 
ised in trade for the famed Apex 
Hanover. And the U.S.S.R. had 
better watch out. Crusty old 
Shep, who may be the tough- 
est horse trader since David 
Harum. has already haggled 
with the Government of the 
United States, the State of New 
York, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania tSI. June 5. 1961 1, 
The Wall Street Journal and the 
AFL-CIO. and he has never 
come out second best, 

A proper skipper should go 
down with his ship, but His 
Highness Prince Karim Aga 
Khan is not that proper. When 
he rammed his 72-foot yacht 
Amalatm onto a rock ofT the 
Sardinian coast, he ordered his 
guests. Princess Margaret and 
her husband, the Earl of Snow- 
don. to jump overboard into a 
bobbing rubber raft. Then, as 
the S200.000 vessel foundered 
helplessly , the Aga jumped after 
the royal pair, and all three 
paddled the raft to the island 
of Mortorio. which lay a good 
75 yards away. "There was." 
came the formal word from 
Buckingham Palace, "no cause 
for anxiety. ” 

Many U.S. voters may react fa- 
vorably to the persuasive orato- 
ry of Hubert Humphrey, but 
there is one man who refuses to 
be swayed. He is Humphrey’s 
chauffeur. No matter what the 
man from Minnesota says about 
his favorite baseball team, the 
Twins, his driver remains loyal 
to Gil Hodges and the Wash- 
ington Senators. 

When the new Santa Clara 
County (Calif. ) youth counselor 
turned aside to make a phone 
call the other day. two juve- 
nile delinquents in his charge de- 
cided to lam out of there. They 
did not get far. The new coun- 
selor happens to be a chap by 
the name of Don Bowden who. 
back in 1957. became the first 
American ever to run a four- 
minute mile, 

Raising quarter horses is costing 
TV Quizmaster Merv Griffin a 


small fortune in vintage cham- 
pagne Not that Mcrv’s lively 
colts themselves like bubbly so 
much — they jest keep jumping 
over the fence to graze in a neigh- 
bor's cornfield. And every lime 
they do it. Breeder Griffin has 
to get up the champagne by way 
of apology. Score up to now: 
four cases. 

Any good Southern Conference 
football coach is keeping his eye 
open for promising recruits these 
days, but Furman's Bob King 
seems doomed to disappoint- 
ment. What Bob wants is a 
horse to match his school col- 
ors. which are purple and white. 
"But.” he sighed hopelessly, 
"there just aren’t many purple 
horses around." 

Like two elderly Muck F inns, 
Nebraska Governor Frank 
Morrison and Missouri Gover- 
nor John Dalton headed down 
the mucky Missouri River to 
explore its nooks and crannies. 
They were not looking for pirate 
gold, however, but for sites to 
build marinas. "There is no 
question," said Governor Mor- 
rison. as he stepped ashore at 
Kansas City after the 200-mile 
voyage, "that the Missouri will 
someday become to the Mid- 
west what the Rhine has been 
to Europe.” 

Out of stir but not on a full par- 
don. former Red Sox slugger 
Ted Williams left the hospital 
to go to his cottage on the Mir- 
amichi River in Canada. "The 
doctors have told me I can fish." 
said the 47-year-old athlete, who 
is recovering from a back injury. 
"I can’t step around on those 
rocks like nothing ever hap- 
pened. but I'll be O K. They say 
I have the body of a 21-year-old, 
and by November I will be able 
to play golf again." 

"Everywhere I went the men 
asked two questions." reported 
Penn State Coach Rip Engle 
after an Armed Forces fool- 
• ball-clinic tour of the Far Fast 
"One was: What do they think 
of this war back home?’: the 
other was: ’What about topless 
bathing suits?’ ” 
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Daiquiri 


Trader Vic has taken 
the “bungle” out of mixing 
exotic rum drinks 


‘‘Knowing which rums go 
into what drinks is tricky 
businessforyou homefront 
bartenders. And you've 
probably produced a mess 
of mediocre mixtures to 
prove it. (Your best friends 
won't tell you.)" 

"But great tropical cocktails 
simply can't be made with just 
one rum. Each of these exotic 
drinks calls for 3 different 
rums. That's why I invented 
Rum Blendsl Mai Tai Rum and 
Navy Grog and Punch Rum. 
3 carefully selected rums in 
each easy bottle... blended in 
subtle proportions to achieve 
that special marriage of flavors. 
They take all the fumble and 
bungle out of mixing rum 
drinks." 

"Now all of you can make 
those incomparable Polynesian 
drinks served at my restaurants 
and they'll be authentic — per- 
fect— every time." 

"All you do is pour Trader 
Vic’s Rum Blend and pour 
Trader Vic's exotic fruit mix 
over ice. Stir. Sip. Serve 
proudly." 

"(Oh, you'll be proud, all 
right.)" 

"Now you're an expert." 


Planters 

Punch 


Navy Grog 


Send for free Recipe Booklet 
Trader Vic's Products Co., 
2834 Eighth St., Berkeley. Calif. 


JULES BERMAN & ASSOC., INC.. BEVERLY HILLS. CALIFORNIA 


Mai Tai Rum 86 Proof * Navy Grog and Pui 


Rum 88 Proof 



motor sports /Bob Ottum 



Chambord Chambray Stripe 
in Black, Burgundy, Camel. 

if you wear 
the 

authentic 
shirt . . . 
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Golden Vee 


If you can’t beat them, 
get them to join you 

That was the Ford idea at Milwaukee. With top Indy drivers behind 
the Detroit product, the oldtime Offenhausers were all the way out 


a Jl ilwaukee, a fortnight ago. was in the 
* * I grip of a late summer frenzy, a hap- 
py state that has become seasonally ha- 
bitual. The pixilated burghers caromed 
from baseball to football to rodeo to 
auto racing and generally stored up 
enough excitement to last until Christ- 
mas, or at least until everybody found 
his own car in the parking lots. In the 
space of a few days, the Green Bay Pack- 
ers fought the Chicago Bears, the Mil- 
waukee Braves fought Philadelphia and 
four rodeo cowboys — with the glass and 
chairs flying — fought a few of the locals 
in a lunch stand. Toward the end of the 
excitement a tornado came through and 
blew down a subdivision in a nearby 
community. 

But for 3X.456 Milwaukeeans at the 
fairgrounds, the climactic moment came 
at the finish of the 200-mile champion- 
ship big-car race, run on a track around 
the outside of the rodeo arena. The rec- 
ord crowd knew it had seen a historic 
breakthrough in auto racing. With tri- 
umphant case, the Ford Motor Compa- 
ny crushed all competition and ended — 
perhaps forever — the domination of the 
held by the glamorous but ancient Ofl'en- 
hauscr front-engine roadster. To be sure, 
this was a moment everyone had known 
was coming. Most, in fact, had expected 
it earlier at the Indianapolis 500-mile 
race in May, for Ford engines and Lotus- 
Ford cars had won before (Jimmy Clark 
won the Milwaukee race last year in a 
Lotus). But never had they won with 
such planned, going-awayease. The com- 
pany broke through this time with a 
dazzling combination of engine and 
chassis, which it has had all along, and 
something new: a corporate shutout ac- 
complished by hiring two of the top 
drivers in the country it has not been able 
to beat any other way. 


Race morning was like a company pic- 
nic in Dearborn. There on the front row 
of starters sat Ford-powered Rodger 
Ward in the outside pole, a spot he fa- 
vors. Ford-powered Bobby Marshman 
was inside on the fifth row, within easy 
striking distance. Smack in the front- 
row, No. I pole spot crouched a Lotus- 
Ford and in it was Rufus Parnell Jones, 
who had been called one of the last de- 
fenders of Ofl'cnhauser's old guard. And 
who was that in the inside position on 
the second row, tamped, squeezed and 
crammed into another Lotus-Ford? It 
was the last of the old guard. A. J. Foyt. 

It was a tableau calculated to warm 
the heart of any motor executive who 
ever pirated top talent away from an- 
other firm — and just inside the track 
Ford officials stood several deep trying 
to look like spectators. Still further 
infield bulldogging steers looked out 
through the slatted fences, and on the 
top rail sat a line of cowboys who had 
the day off for the races. The cowboys 
wore ten-gallon hats, and the Ford peo- 
ple wore smiles of about the same ca- 
pacity. 

The race was a runaway. It rained in- 
termittently through the day — when it 
did not rain the water just hung there 
in the air and Parnelli Jones and Rodg- 
er Ward toyed with the field of old-style 
roadsters, finishing in one-two order. 
They paid fines later for not slowing 
down enough when the caution light was 
on. In their defense, the race was not 
always handled as neatly as it might have 
been, and their minor poaching did not 
affect the outcome of the race. For Jones 
it was a record average speed of 104.54 
mph, and from the 101st lap until No. 
200 he drove just fast enough to twice 
lap Ward and to easily lead everybody 
else. "Oh, I had her about halfway out 

continued 
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Sparkling... 

flavorful... * 
(Y distinctive/ 


Perfect Partners for Backyard Banquets . . 

Miller High Life, The Champagne of Bottle Beer . . . 
always sparkling, flavorful, distinctive . . . 
makes any meal a banquet! Look for this picture 
on six packs of both 12-ounce cans 
and no-return bottles . . . have a banquet! 


Brewed only in Milwaukee 
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it's vital for freshness that lasts 


When a famous sportsman chooses a sporty sweater, it’s news. When 
that sweater stays trim and fresh, even after machine-washing, it’s vital. 
Credit Kodel. "Y. A. Tittle" sweater of Kodel polyester, mohair and wool. 
Olive, blue, black or camel. S.M, L,XL. Made to sell for about $15. Boys’ 
sizes 12-20, about $10. By EDGEWORTH 

At Arnold Constable, New Yo'l< A branches; Gimbels. all stores; Abraham A Straus. Brooklyn A 
branches; Jordan Marsh Co . Boston; John Wan.imaker, Philadelphia. The Hccht Co.. Washington. D.C. 

COUNT ON KODEL. ..MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 


- uiOL 

KODEL 

Kodak 


(ASTUa K C8EHICAL PROOUCTS, INC . ISO IIIAlSON AffNUI. NtW YORI, NtW TORN 10016. «04<l is lh« I’adrmirl lot Eulaun polpstcr fiber. Only Hu fiber is mitt (j (atta<an. net fabrici or ■•(illll. 


MOTOR SPORTS continued 

there," he said, “and the harder I ran 
her the better she went. There was still 
plenty of car left.” It was Jones's first 
championship victory since he won the 
Indy 500 in 1963, and he spoke up right 
away on the future. "I am through with 
being a test driver for cars that don't 
work," said Jones. “I am definitely go- 
ing to run me one of these things at Indy 
next year.” 

A. J. Foyt and Marshman dropped 
out of the action early; Marshman on 
the 39th lap when his engine burst. Foyt 
did not last that long. He made one fast 
circuit of the track and pulled back into 
the pits, pointing out in his own forceful 
manner that life for him would be con- 
siderably improved if he could get the 
car from second into high gear. The Lo- 
tus-Ford pit crew in green coveralls and 
fantastically long haircuts — they are the 
Beatles of racing — urged him out again, 
but on the second lap Foyt angrily pulled 
into the infield (thereby disqualifying 
himself), still in second gear. But Foyt’s 
anger remained focused on the crew — 
not the car. 

Smoking an executive cigar on the 
sidelines and so confident over the day's 
doings that he was not wearing a bell to 
hold his pants up was Leo C. Beebe, 
newly appointed special-vehicles man- 
ager of Ford. "We knew,” he puffed, 
"this day was coming." It was just a case, 
he indicated, of bringing industry weight 
down in the right places. "We kind of 
backed into this victory," said Beebe. 
"With Jim Clark and Dan Gurney off 
in Europe we had these two cars avail- 
able. Our signing Pamelli Jones and 
A. J. Foyt was a last-minute arrange- 
ment." 

It was so last-minute, in fact, that an- 
other temporary driver, Walt Hansgen, 
had first been signed to drive Gurney's 
blue-and-white Lotus in the race. But in 
practice he slammed it into the wall and 
reduced it to a pile of struts and pieces, 
escaping with injuries that were neither 
minor nor serious. Since there arc no 
garage facilities at the Milwaukee fair- 
grounds. Ford crewmen took the scraps 
to a borrowed garage across town — a 
kind of Gasoline Alley East — and made 
a new car out of two old ones. They 
worked all night on the project, team 
Lotus signed Foyt to a quick, on-the- 
spot contract and before the race the 
Texan had time for only a few practice 
laps. He had no practice at all in getting 
in and out of the low -hung car. For Foyt, 


who is about 200 pounds and built along 
the lines of Smokey the Bear, this was 
tougher than driving it. But he got the 
message. 

"You know.” said Foyt from his psy- 
chiatrist-couch position in the car. “this 
is the time for me to try something like 
this. I've got this year's driving cham- 
pionship won on points anyway and can 
fool around a little. My mechanic, 
George Bignotti, and I might buy us one 
of these things and campaign on our 
own next year. We could be our own 
sponsors." 

Ford spokesmen admitted they would 
like some sort of arrangement where the 
two old Offy men joined them instead of 
fought them. "We like Foyt and respect 
him," said Beebe. "We’d like to make 
a deal with him so that he would be driv- 
ing our equipment." 

There is no doubt that next year the 
automobile world will be changed as 
a result of the Milwaukee race. Ford's 
racing engine is more than the oldtime 
Ofiics can handle, and now the company 
is working on a new model. Chrysler is 
said to be ready with something new and 
fiercely competitive, too. All these cars 
will be rear-engined. 

Ford has not officially announced it 
yet, but England's Colin Chapman, the 
graying genius who builds the Lotus 
chassis for Ford, has been signed to a 
contract for another year. It is, says 
Beebe, an improved arrangement under 
which Chapman will manage the com- 
pany's racing activities in this division. 
"We have had our difficulties," said 
Beebe, “but it is our intent to stay to- 
gether and seek an orderly approach to 
racing next year." 

England's Chapman has two things 
going for him: I ) he builds about the 
best race cars extant, and 2) he looks, 
acts and talks a lot like David Niven, 
which gives the sport a certain touch of 
tweedy class. His two cars in the Mil- 
waukee race will be up for sale after the 
200-mile race September 27 in Trenton. 
N.J.— and, in case you haven't guessed 
which company has first option to buy 
them, it is Ford. All of this means Jones 
and Foyt will likely be driving used Lo- 
tuses ("More than one of these things," 
cracked Jones, "and you call them Loti" ) 
on next year's circuit; Clark and Gurney 
will be in new models, and racing is cer- 
tain to be faster than ever before. Foyt's 
"dinosaur," the front-engine car he 
drove to victory at Indianapolis, is head- 
ed for the hall-of-fame museum at the 
Speedway. end 
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TOP QUALITY $/IQ.95 
RIFLE SCOPES — 

Not that you would hammer nails into a pine 
board with this fine scope but we did! We 
wanted to be sure the new scope line would 
give you top performance under roughest field 
conditions. We not only slammed them ... we 
scraped, baked, froze, soaked and dropped 
them! They performed beautifully after all this 
torture. Here's the scope you've wanted for 
years — a wonderful combination of the finest 
American-made instrument quality and tough 
design at new low prices! New alloys, lubri- 
cants and production methods make it possible 
to give you scopes that stay in mint condition. 
New V-mount design always maintains zero, 
even under toughest recoil and allows you to 
switch your scope from rifle to rifle. You can’t 
buy better optical or mechanical quality at any 
price. Your dealer offers a 2V^X or 4X at 
$49.95, 2V 2 X to 5X at $79.95, and a 2V$X to 
8X at $99.95. .For 85-page manual, "Facts 
About Telescopic Sights", send 25< to Bausch 
& Lomb Incorporated, Rochester, N Y. 14602. 


BAUSCH & LOMB W 

HrFLE SCOPES 



HORSE RACING 


' Whitney 
Tower 



this tag means 



you’ll wear this suit with relish 


Here's protection that works hard to keep you looking your best, even through the 
hazards of sidewalk snacking. For the SYL-MER*' brand silicone finish resists 
water-borne spots and stains. Helps the fabric keep its fresh appearance, by 
improving wrinkle recovery. And this Dow Corning silicone protection isn't a 
fickle finish. It lasts through repeated cleanings. 

This J & F Henley House suit is from the Joseph & Feiss Dateline 1965 Collec- 
tion. Tailored from a luxurious all-worsted sharkskin fabric. Many patterns and 
colors to choose from. About $70, at fine stores near you. 

Dow Corning 


It Was Sire 
and Son Day 
at Saratoga 

When Bold Lad ran away with the 
Hopeful, Bold Ruler earned fresh 
laurels as a father of champions 


After his track-record, seven-length 
victory in last week's Hopeful at Sar- 
atoga. the Wheatley Stable's Bold Lad 
most deservedly rates nomination as the 
best 2-year-old in America and as an ear- 
ly favorite for the 1965 Kentucky Derby. 
This son of Bold Ruler, out of the equal- 
ly brilliant Princequillo mare Misty 
Morn, astounded a crowd of 20,702 by the 
facility with which he ran away from a 
worthy field — a field that included, in the 
order of their finish behind him. Native 
Charger, Time Tested, Turn to Reason 
and O'Hara. He broke Hail to Reason's 
track mark of 1 : 1 6 by two-fifths of a sec- 
ond in winning his sixth race in eight 
starts (in the other two he was second). 
Everything about this perfectly formed 
chestnut of 16 hands exudes superiority. 

There are. of course, many majorstakes 
ahead: the futurities at Arlington Park. 
Aqueduct and Pimlico, the Cowdin. the 
Champagne and the Garden State. In 
addition, others besides his beaten Hope- 
ful field will want to take a crack at 
Bold Lad before conceding the 2-year- 
old crown. This is a season in which the 
crop of good ones may be short in quan- 
tity but is above par in quality. Among 
those based in Saratoga who missed the 
Hopeful but who cannot be counted out 
are Cornish Prince (another son of Bold 
Ruler). New Act and Groton. Still an- 
other Bold Ruler colt named Neke was 
a midsummer flash in California, while 
Bosun and Sadair seem to be the best 
in New Jersey. In Chicago, Royal Guiv 
ncr. I'm Nashville. Umbrella Fella and 
Tom Rolfe are the class in the Sept. 12 
Arlington-Washington Futurity. 
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Still to be heard from arc dozens of 
unraced youngsters whose owners and 
trainers are playing the waiting game — 
waiting, that is, for the fall and winter 
racing with their fresh stock. Their strat- 
egy is to aim for the 3-ycar-old classics 
in 1965. 

One of those biding his time is a colt 
at Saratoga named Rameses. When the 
vets suggested he should be rested for 
three months, his owner, John Galbreath, 
decided six months would be better. If 
Rameses gets to a stakes race this fall it 
will not be before the Pimlico Futurity 
in late November, but he will be watched 
very closely, for he happens to be a full 
brother to Kentucky Derby winner Cha- 
teaugay. 

While decisive evidence on champions 
among the 2-year-olds is still to come, 
the big talk at every U.S. track and in 
every tack room this year revolves around 
Bold Ruler, whom many now consider 
the best sire since Calumet's famed Bull 
Lea. Owner Howell Jackson, who has 
had so much success racing abroad, may 
have had something when he jokingly 
said to Ogden Phipps and Mrs. Henry 
C. Phipps recently, “Your stallion (Bold 
Ruler] is going to break up the game in 
America.” In the Saratoga paddock last 
week another owner looked at Bold Lad 
and then at the knot of Phippses of all 
ages and cracked, “Owning too many 
horses by one stallion can often be dan- 
gerous, but owning too many Bold Rul- 
ers is like having too much money." As 
the racing world and the financial world 
now know, the Phippses are guilty on 
both counts. 

Racing, however, is built around con- 
troversy, and some of the sport’s most 
knowledgeable students are not ready to 
admit that the verdict on Bold Ruler as 
a sire is in. One trainer says flatly, “Bold 
Ruler won't make it. His get are better 
at 2 than at 3. The 3s are better than the 
4s, and at 4 what is there of his that has 
been a valuable addition to the handicap 
division? Only one of the first crop, Lamb 
Chop [who was fatally injured at Santa 
Anita last winter], proved that Bold Rul- 
er could sire a distance runner. And one 
Lamb Chop doesn't make a sire.” There 
is a certain amount of truth in this. Bold 
Ruler himself was not a truly classic 
horse, although he did win at a mile and 
a quarter. He will go down as one of the 
finest middle-distance horses to race in 
America. “With his weight up," his regu- 
lar jockey, Eddie Arcaro, used to say, 

continued 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As Italian as the sparkling 
fountains of Rome... that’s 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur. In 
Livorno, it is said they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and put 
them into each drop of Galliano. 

Try a sip of its bright, sunny flavoi 
the legend may seem very real. 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 
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HORSE RACING . ■•nliminl 


"this horse could accelerate faster than 
any horse I ever rode or saw." 

Bold Ruler, by the temperamental but 
vastly successful sire Nasrullah. wanted 
to do only one thing as a racer, says 
John Fitzsimmons, son of Sunny Jim, 
who developed and trained him to win 
23 of 33 races and S764.204 from 1956 
through 1958. "He wanted only to run. 
and not to be rated. He was ailing for 
most of his career w ith a form of arthri- 
tis. and he often ran purely on heart — 
which is what he seems to be passing on 
now to his sons and daughters." With 
only three crops of offspring represented 
thus far, Bold Ruler has sired a phenom- 
enal 17 stakes winners, and all of his 
get together have won nearly $2 mil- 
lion. Unlike most top stallions, who cus- 
tomarily produce either good colts or 
good fillies but seldom an abundance of 
both. Bold Ruler has been successful 
with both sexes. In addition to Bold Lad, 
his outstanding colts include Chieftain, 
Ornamento and Bold Commander; on 
the distaff side there have been, besides 
Lamb Chop. Battcur, Beautiful Day. 
Speedwell, the current 2-year-olds Queen 
Empress and Bold Experience and one 
who may be the best of the lot named 
Tercntia. With the exception of Lamb 
Chop, none of these has yet proved, or 
had the chance to prove, that he or she 
is a true stayer. “In other words." says 
one of Wheatley Trainer Bill Winfrey's 
rivals, "the Bold Rulers are knocking us 
dead now. but arc they going to hold up 
or just be good milers?” 

A change of mares 

Owner Phipps and Arthur B. (Bull) 
Hancock, at w hose Claiborne Farm Bold 
Ruler stands to serve a predominantly 
Phipps-owned band of broodmares, have 
one good reason for confidence in Bold 
Ruler's ability to sire stayers as well as 
sprinters. “In his first couple of seasons 
at stud. Bold Ruler was bred to many 
speed mares," says Phipps, "and you 
wouldn't necessarily expect that they 
would develop into distance horses." 
Bull Hancock adds. "This is definitely 
not the case anymore." 

Bold Ruler's status may still be un- 
certain, but there was a fair amount of 
finality about the statement by winning 
Jockey Braulio Baeza after the Hopeful. 
Cracking ever so slightly the stone-faced 
expression he perpetually wears, Baeza 
said. "Bold Lad might be the best horse 
I have ever been on." end 
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Take a little more time with 


Heineken. 


We do. 


Heineken beer is aged longer 
for a very good reason. 

It tastes better that way. 
Aging mellows and 
enhances the flavor. 

So, why not take a little more 
time with Heineken? 

We do. 




Six of these Heineken glasses for $4. Imported from Holland. 

Send check or money order to Dept. S9, S.M.D. Company, Box 1580, N. Y. 17. 
Allow three weeks for delivery. 

HEINEKEN, THE FULLY AGED BEER IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND. 

GEN. U. S. IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC. N.V., N.v. 






F riday Macklcm. the 
equipment manager of 
the Detroit Lions, was 
waiting by my locker. "Two hours to 
go.” he said. I was about to find out what 
it felt like to quarterback a professional 
football team in an actual game. I was 
going to do it without much confidence, 
not being a football player but a writer, 
a weekend athlete who had been a lanky 
and ineffective end 15 years before, play- 
ing haphazardly and never proficiently 


enough to make a first team. But it was 
worth recording, perhaps, what would 
happen to the amateur inserted in the 
world of the professional. My participa- 
tion had been arranged with the Detroit 
Lions. In late July last year, I arrived 
along with the new crop of rookies for 
three weeks of preseason workouts at the 
Lion training camp at Cranbrook. a 
Michigan boys' school. I had hoped to 
preserve the fiction that I had enjoyed ex- 
perience as a quarterback — on a semi- 


pro team known as the Newfoundland 
Newfs — but a few clumsy maneuvers on 
the practice field had given me away. 
Yet I had tried, never treating the oppor- 
tunity flippantly, and I had prepared in- 
tently, learning a series of plays that I 
would call in the big intrasquad scrim- 
mage in Pontiac. Mich. A large crowd 
would be on hand. Friday told me, over- 
flowing the stadium to get a first look 
of the year at the Lions, particularly the 
new rookies. 
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As a football player , the zero wedged unheroically at left 
between the broad backs of Nick Pietrosante (33) and Jim 
Gibbons (SO) of the Detroit Lions is a nothing who even keeps 
his helmet on because it hurts his ears to pull it off. He is 
the author , and he is about to take the field for the climax of 
what began as no more than a Walter Mitty daydream. He 
had long wondered — as has every follower of the sport — what it 
would feel tike to quarterback a professional football team. 
Sports Illustrated approached the Detroit Lions , who were 
willing to oblige him before several thousand fans in their big 
preseason scrimmage. What follows is his account of the 
smashing career of the most naive , inept, befuddled, tolerated 
and unnerved quarterback that pro football has ever known 

BY GEORGE PLIMPTON 


ZERO OF THE LIONS 


“’They're going to see some strange 
ones out there," Friday said, looking at 
me. He handed me my game jersey of 
tearaway material, in the deep blue of 
Detroit — Honolulu blue, it was called — 
with my number in silver, which was 
0, on both the back and front and on 
the sleeves. 

““You feel all right?" he asked. 

“Oh sure," I said. I sat down on the 
bench and took off my street shoes, set- 
ting them carefully in the locker. The 


plan was to dress at the training camp 
and ride in game uniform to Pontiac, 
a half-hour trip by bus, rather than 
change in the stadium there. 

"You better jump to it.” Friday said. 
"Most everyone's dressed.*' 

Sam Williams, who was a first-string 
defensive end. came by, and looked down 
my aisle of lockers. "Nerves?" he asked. 
"How arc the nerves?" 

"Well, I've got them, Sam," I said. 
"1 feel them in the stomach.” 


He was in his fifth year of professional 
football, and I asked him if nerves still 
affected him. 

"Sure." he said. "In the feet and hands 
— heavy feet, heavy hands, so’s I can 
barely move around." 

"Heavy feet!" I said. "Think of that." 
1 took a breath, a deep one, to relieve 
the tension, and went back to dressing, 
putting on the paraphernalia of the uni- 
form slowly, item by item, overfastidious 
to get them set right. Williams' locker 
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was in the next aisle, and when I was 
ready I went around and he pulled the 
blue jersey dow n over my shoulder pads, 
something difficult to do alone, and he 
cuffed the pads into place. 

•‘That's a good number you're wear- 
ing." Williamssaid. ‘'Johnny Olszewski’s 
- Johnny O's." 

Olszewski had been a Detroit back on 
the 1961 team. 

‘‘It indicates my talent." I said. Fri- 
day Macklem had either Hopalong Cas- 
sady's old number available, which was 
40, or Johnny O's zero, and he thought 
the zero had more — well, distinction. 

I went back to my locker. My football 
shoes were up on top, next to the big 
silver helmet with the blue Lion decal, 
and when I took the shoes down they 
seemed astonishingly heavy to the hand. 
‘‘Hey!" I said. 

1 spotted Friday coming by again. 

“Hey, Friday, what's happened to my 
shoes?" 

He came over. He looked very busy. 
"What's trouble?" he asked briskly. 
“Boy, you'd better hop to it. You're 
going to miss the bus." 

‘ ‘Well," 1 said, * ‘these shoes seem, well, 
sort of heavy, that's what they seem." 

"Your shoes seem heavy?" said Fri- 


day, quite loudly, so that I moved to- 
ward him and I said softly. "Well, look 
here, Friday, heft them for yourself." 

He did so, and he looked surprised. 
"There’s nothing wrong." 

"Somebody's put something in them." 

I said stubbornly. 

Friday called out loudly: "Hey, the 
rookie thinks somebody’s weighted his 
shoes. Whal'd anyone want to do that 
for?" I looked carefully at the corners of 
his mouth for a turn that would suggest 
that a joke was being played. There was 
no such indication. Sam Williams came 
around the lockers with Joe Schmidt, 
the All-League linebacker. 

"Feet seem heavy?" Williams asked. 

"Hell no. Sam.” I said. "It's the shoes. 
Someone's stuck weights in them." 

"Who'd want to do that?" asked 
Schmidt. He leaned over and hefted the 
shoes. "They seem all right to me." 

A number of players were standing 
around by then, dressed for the bus ride, 
holding their helmets by the chin straps. 

"Try them on," Schmidt suggested. 

I slipped the shoes on. laced them up, 
and clomped around the locker room 
floor in front of my bench. 

"What do you think?" Friday asked. 

“Well, I don't know," I said. "I mean, 



Botched hand-off has Plimpton attempting to get hall to Pictrosante, who is already past him. 


I can walk and all. but they still seem 
all-fired heavy." 

"That's not surprising." said Sam 
Williams. "Look, you got a big night 
coming up. quarterbacking your first 
game, and you got a real case of heavy 
feet, that's all. Perfectly natural. Nothing 
to be blamed for." 

He had a grin on his face, but I began 
to wonder if it wasn't one of sympathy. 
Around the circle of faces there was not 
a glimmer— even on that of Night Train 
Lane, w hose manner was so easy he was 
always laughing— to suggest that they 
weren’t all being perfectly serious. 

"Aw , come on now," I said. "I haven’t 
got heavy feet, for godsake! Come on 
now." I said again, watching them, par- 
ticularly Night Train's eyes, waiting for 
the laughter to dissolve them and give 
them away. They all remained solemn. 
At the edge of the circle players just 
arriving, who couldn't see past the big 
phalanx of shoulder pads, wanted to 
know what was going on. 

"Someone fainted?" I heard a voice 
ask. 

"It's his nerves." someone said. "He’s 
got heavy feet." 

Friday suddenly said: "I'll tell you 
something about those shoes. The cleats 
are worn thin. Hand 'em over and I’ll 
get one of the boys to screw in a new set 
for you." 

I sat down on the bench and took the 
shoes off. hefting them once more, and 
shaking my head. Friday disappeared 
with them. 

Someone said, "D'ja ever sec such a 
case of nerves?" 

The players began drifting away — 
those who were dressed heading for the 
buses out in the parking lot, their cleats 
crashing against the locker room floor. 
Someone came by as I waited and said I 
was wanted— and quick — for the quar- 
terback meeting. 

Earl Morrall and Milt Plum, the two 
quarterbacks, were waiting w ith Scooter 
McLean [w ho was to die of cancer seven 
months later], the backficld coach. They 
were in- the training room, where one of 
the whirlpool baths had a message on a 
paper towel stuck up over the faucets 
which read, "Reserved for Plimpton." 

"Look at that," I said involuntarily. 
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Three weeks of workouts with Lions helped 
author's physique, if not his coordination. 


The notice was signed with a device 
a dagger dripping blood — which indicat- 
ed it was from Carl Brettschneider. 
called The Badger by his teammates, 
who was one of the first-string lineback- 
ers I would face in the defense that night. 
He had written a number of messages 
which I had been receiving at staggered 
hours that day. finding them stuck in the 
mirror of my dormitory room: “George 
- you are going to get your butt knocked 
off. The Badger and his friends.” “We 
have made arrangements for you to order 
anything you want for the pregame meal. 
The Badger and his friends.” "Two hours 
to go.” This one was signed "The Badger 
and his gang,” not “friends” this time, 
but “gang.” 

Scooter McLean was sitting up on a 


rubbing table and in front of him on 
wood-slatted chairs sat the two quar- 
terbacks, tilting back as the Scooter ran 
down the play list, deciding with them 
what plays would be used that night. 

“O.K..” McLean said to me. “You're 
going to run the first five plays of the 
night.” 

“The first five plays!” 1 said. “You 
sure?” I swallowed hard. “The first five 
plays?” Time seemed to be going too 
quickly, and the temptation was to try 
to slow things down. 

McLean looked at his play list. 

“Start ofT with the 3 left 26 near 0 
pinch.” he said. 

That was a play I had tried— -clumsily 
and with little effect a few times in my 
three weeks of practice at the Cranbrook 
training camp. It is a running play in 
which the quarterback gives the ball to 
the No. 2 back coming across laterally 
from right to left, who then cuts sharply 
into the No. 6 hole between left tackle 
and end. 

“God. Scooter," I said. “I'm not so 
hot on that play. I thought I'd start with 
93, the pass play that I hit Pietrosantc 
with, cutting across 10 yards downfield. 
It's my best play and it'll rile them, start- 
ing with a pass play shake them up " 

Scooter shook his head. "This is the 
first-line defense you're playing against. 
You're not going to rile them up with 
any 93 pass play. Stick on the ground. 
Sure you can do that 26 near 0 pinch." 
He hopped off the running table and 
demonstrated — the spin, the two steps 
back, and the hand-off to the 2 back 
cutting across. “Simple," he said. 

“O.K.,” I said weakly. “If I can get 
the ball to him.” 

Scooter went back to his clipboard. 
"Then the 26 roll." he said. 

“Look," I said. "I'm not so hot on the 
26 roll. Why can't I try the 93 next? My 
two best plays are the 48 flip [this was a 
long lateral from the quarterback out to 
the No. 4 back running parallel to the 
line and then cutting for the 8 hole, at 
left end] and the 93 pass. 1 think about 
those plays, and 1 have a certain amount 
of confidence about them. Scooter, I 
have a terrible time with those hand-ofl' 
plays like the 26 roll.” 

“O.K.,” said Scooter. “Run the 93 

continued 
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next. That’s two plays. Then how about 
the 42?” 

"O.K., that's the third play," I said. 
The 42 was supposed to be simple, the 
quarterback making a full spin as soon 
as the ball slapped into his palm and 
then shoving the ball into the stomach 
of the 4 back, w ho churned straight past 
into the 2 hole just left of the center. 
It was one of the basic plays of football, 
but still it was a play that filled me with 
gloom. The times I had tried it in prac- 
tice the fullback, with that jackrabbit 
speed at which a professional back field 
moves, would be past me and into the 
line before I could complete my spin 
and hand the ball to him. The procedure 
then— having missed him and held the 
ball out to his rump going by — was to 
haul the ball back in and follow him 
into the line, which I would do, grimac- 
ing, eyes squinted almost shut, waiting 
for the impact, which was invariably 
very quick. 

"Then what?" asked Scooter. 

"Then the 48 flip, and then for the 
last play I'd like to try the slant pass 
into The Badger's territory at left line- 
backer. That’d give me great pleasure to 
complete that one. He's been giving me 
such a time with the messages" I mo- 
tioned toward the whirlpool bath — “and 
I've been working on it after practice 
with the ends, especially Jim Gibbons." 

Scooter agreed to the list, and he 
marked the plays down on his clipboard. 

Joe Schmidt came in to have some- 
thing done to the tape on his ankle. He 
saw us grouped around Scooter, and he 
called out, grinning, "Hey, Scooter, be 
sure to give him the fake 1 1." 

For a week Schmidt had been tempt- 
ing me to try the fake 1 1 in the game 
in Pontiac. It is a play in which the quar- 
terback takes the ball from his center, 
drops back a few yards, pumping his 
arm to fake the linebackers into moving 
back or laterally to protect against a 
pass, and then suddenly takes the ball 
into the line himself— a quarterback 
draw play it is, and it means the quar- 
terback accepts the horror that comes 
when the linebackers recover from the 
fake and pick him up. There weren't 
many quarterbacks around who called 
this play. 
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Schmidt did a little pantomime there 
in the training room of a nervous quar- 
terback working the fake 1 1— poised be- 
hind his center, then dancing back in 
his stockinged feet, pumping his arm 
hard, then running fast in place, head 
down, emulating the dash for the line, 
then looking up and screaming as the 
imaginary linebackers converged, fol- 
lowing it all with a concussive sound he 
made by exploding his palms together 



An ominous note suggesting author's fate is 
left by the Lion defense on a whirlpool hath. 


and the expiring, anguished cry of a 
broken quarterback. 

"Oh, yes," he called out. "You got to 
get him to try that one." 

It was a funny imitation, and we stood 
laugh’mg at it, except for the Scooter, 
who said testily: "They’re going to make 
you yo-yos on defense look silly tonight, 
mind you!" He took no such kidding 
from the defense people, simply as a 


matter of principle, having spent his 
years, from the first, running against de- 
fenses. and afterwards, as a coach, at' 
tacking them w ith personnel he trained 
endlessly, trying to imbue them with his 
skills and perhaps his antipathy, which 
was such that when a member of the de- 
fense, even from his own team, twitted 
him. it raised his temper. 

Every body knew this — and admired it 

though it did not keep Schmidt and the 
others from joshing him. know ing just 
how far they could go. Scooter turned 
his back and inspected his clipboard, his 
quarterbacks grouped around him. 

He had no further use for me. so I 
hurried olT to the equipment manager's 
room to retrieve my football shoes. Fri- 
day's assistant was still screwing cleats 
into them. "Hey. Friday!" I said. "Those 
cleats look awful long. Those aren't 
mint cleats you're sticking in there?" 

Friday came over. "Whal'd I want to 
stick mud cleats in there for?" he said. 
"The day's fine outside. Going to be u 
lovely night. What do you want mud 
cleats for?" 

"I don't want mud cleats, dammit. 
Friday, but those things being put in 
there arc long enough to bring up. well, 
oil. and as for the shoes themselves, Fri- 
day. they got to have weights in them." 

Friday began hefting them again, but 
then suddenly he grinned and broke— 
with a thin wheeze that left him strug- 
gling for breath. "O.K.. O.K.." he said. 
"Look at this." He tugged at the inside 
sole of the shoe, straining against the 
glue that had hardened fast, and he 
skinned out a thin metal strip. It weighed 
at least a pound. 

"What do you think of that?" he 
asked. "They were put in this morning." 

"Look at those things," I said. 

Friday explained that players who 
wanted to strengthen their leg muscles 
often wore the metal plates in their shoes 
in the early part of training. You could 
tell when they came in from running 
with them— "sort of like gimpy hens." 
he said. 

"Great." I said. "You mean to say 
they would have let me play the game 
tonight wearing those things?" 

"Probably not." said Friday. “They'd 
all like to see you do well, but it's hard 
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for them not to kid around. They'd have 
had a good laugh afterwards, and if you 
didn't do so well you would have had a 
good excuse. Now you haven't got an 
excuse." 

I laced on the shoes and hurried out 
to the parking lot. where the bus was 
waiting. The first bus, with the rookies 
in it. had gone. Ours was a strange bus- 
load — all of us in uniform, the ofTcnsc 
in blue jerseys, as I was. and the defen- 
sive players in w hite with blue numbers, 
the big shoulder pads filling the scats 
out into the aisle when the players sat 
two abreast and swaying almost across 
to the seat opposite when the bus rocked 
around a corner. 

It was relatively quiet, conversation 
low, the players staring out the win- 
dows. their minds on what they would 
be doing in an hour or so. Occasionally 
someone would call out. *’Get it up! 
Get it up. ofTcnsc!" and a few players 
would stamp on the bus floor with their 
cheated shoes, the tension beginning to 
rise. 

1 sat alone, trying to clear my mind 
and get my plays straight, visualizing 
what I had to do with each — the 26 
near 0 pinch, the 42 (which made me 
wince, thinking about it), the 93 pass 
play, the 9 slant-out to embarrass The 
Badger, and the 48 flip play. Then Jim 
Gibbons came down the aisle and sat 
with me for a while. We went over the 
plays together, keeping our voices down 
so the defensive players would not over- 
hear. In front of us Paul Ward, a big. 
250-pound defensive lineman, knew 
what we were whispering about, and he 
turned and leered over the back of his 
seat. He was a big, blond, friendly ex- 
marine who had a degree in physical 
education, and he was writing a post- 
graduate thesis on isometric exercises, 
which he practiced, straining against im- 
movable objects. At the training camp 
I would come around a corner and find 
him in a doorway pressing out against 
the sides with his palms, his face (lushed 
with effort. He was always trying to get 
me to do the exercises, which I did to 
humor him. grunting in doorways, and 
he would say, “Great, great! But you 
must do it every chance you get. Look 
for places to stand up and practice it." 
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“Hey!” he said over his seat. “Which 
of the two plays you know are you go- 
ing to run against us?” 

Gibbons said: “Two? This guy knows 
the whole book — secret sessions after 
practice — plays you haven't even heard 
of. and you'll be seeing them from flat 
on your kisser, you better believe it.” 

The joshing did not last long. We 
were in the outskirts of Pontiac — the 
traffic heavy, much of it moving toward 
the stadium. It was dusk outside, and 
the blue antiglare tint in the windows 
darkened the bus, The driver kept the 
lights off. The bus turned, and we ma- 
neuvered slowly through streams of 
pedestrians, ticket-holders who would 
look up, annoyed at the bus in their 
midst, expecting to see a fan club from 
Ypsilanti. perhaps, with colored plastic 
hats, and seeing instead the Lions them- 
selves, the big shoulder pads flush up 
against the windows, gaping then and 
pointing. 

The players were on edge now. A few 
tight comments were leveled at the bus 
driver, who had made a wrong turn and 
gotten us blocked in the crowd a few 
hundred yards from the stadium. He 
lifted his hands off the steering wheel 
finally with a hopeless shrug of his shoul- 
ders and opened the door. We clam- 
bered down and trotted the short dis- 
tance to the stadium, the crowd hearing 
the sounds of the spikes on the macadam 
coming up on them, turning and divid- 
ing to let us by always with the acquis- 
itive stares, the mouths half open as if 
something was to be said, some verbal 
accord to be reached, though we ran 
between walls of silence marked only 
by an occasional call to someone rec- 
ognized. Whoever was in the lead. Joe 
Schmidt. I think it was. ran us up under 
the overhang of the stadium, then down 
a sloped incline of a corridor and finally 
out to the field. 

It was a lovely evening — a cool sum- 
mer breeze coming across the wire fence 
at the open end of the field out of the 
remnants of a sunset splayed above a 
horizon of flat farmlands. Those fields 
close to the stadium were crowded with 
cars, and more were arriving. The stands, 
which rose up 20 or 30 rows, ran along 
the sidelines, and quartered behind them 
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four steel towers stood into the ha/clcss 
sky, their arc lights on and collecting 
clouds of insects. A band shell for con- 
certs stood at the closed end of the field, 
beyond it a junkyard with auto hulks 
crushed fiat and piled up like shingles 
around a gigantic hydraulic press. 

1 joined the circle of calisthenics be- 
ing led by Terry Barr, the captain of 
the Lions' offensive unit the jumping 
jacks, the stretching exercises, the push- 
ups — all of us bellowing out the cadences 
and grateful to be active. The teams then 
split up and went to their respective ends 
of the field, the offensive unit at the 
junkyard end. those mournful stacks fill- 
ing my vision every time I turned. I stood 
in with Earl Morrall and Milt Plum, 
standing beside Morrall to catch Plum's 
passes and shovel the ball underhand to 
Morrall. To protect his lingers from be- 
ing jammed. a quarterback rarely catches 
a football for himself. He has a team- 
mate with him to catch the incoming 
tosses. Occasionally I threw the ball to 
my opposite number standing beside 
Plum, trying to emulate that sharp per- 
fect spin both of the quarterbacks put 
on the ball. I was rarely able to do it 
properly. My passes had a built-in wob- 
ble. not serious, but sufficient for some 
of the Lions to make quacking sounds 
when I threw a football, thus drawing 
attention to its ducklike flight. 

A series of contests began, part of the 
pregame show punting competitions, 
passing for accuracy, sprint races, place- 
kicking — and while these were going on 
I practiced my plays under the shadow 
of the band shell. Bob Whitlow center- 
ing the ball and Terry Barr on hand to 
advise. I practiced the spins and the 
hand-offs, trying particularly the maneu- 
vers of the 26 near 0 pinch, that being 
the first play I would call in the huddle. 

George Wilson, the head coach, came 
by and watched for a while. He seemed 
very serious, not a glimmer of warmth 
on his deeply tanned face. 

I called some signals and Whitlow cen- 
tered the ball. I fumbled it. "My starting 
quarterback," Wilson said as I scram- 
bled around, trying to retrieve the ball. 

Receiving the pass from center as a 
T formation quarterback is not the sim- 
ple and effortless business it appears, and 
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it was certainly an unfamiliar experience 
for me until I reached the Lions. I knew 
so little when Coach Wilson called me 
and sent me in to run my first play at the 
Cranbrook training camp that after a 
few tentative steps toward Jim Martin, 
the center that day. who was patiently 
bent waiting over the ball. I suddenly 
blurted out: “Coach, I don't know where 
to put my — I just don't know. . . ." 

The coaches all crowded around to 
advise, and together we moved up on 
Martin, who was now peering nervously 
over his shoulder like a cow about to 
be milked. 

It was demonstrated to me: the right 
hand, the top of it. rests up against the 


This two-part series is excerpted from 
the hook Pa per Lion by George Plimpton, 
to he published in 1965 by Harper & Row. 


center's backside, in under it as he bends 
over the ball medically, the perineum, 
the pelvic floor, just down from the base 
of the spine — with the hand lifted and 
applying enough pressure for the center 
to know where it is, exactly, so he can 
swing the ball there with power. The 
quarterback's left hand is hinged with 
the right, the heels and thumbs together, 
the angle between the two kept suffi- 
ciently wide for the ball to slap flush 
against the right hand and the laces 
turned so they automatically land right 
under the fingertips. The ball is now set 
for throwing, as the left closes behind it 
for control. A few quarterbacks reverse 
the position of the hands, keeping the 
left hand on top. Otto Graham of the 
Browns was a notable example, and he 
always assumed the habit was a carry- 
over from his early baseball-playing 
days, catching the ball with the left hand 
and trapping it with the right. 

At the signal the center sw ings the ball 
back and up. generating as much power 
as he can. Ilis rump bucks with theelTort, 
and the ball slams into the quarterback's 
palm with a pop that can be heard across 
a practice field. At Notre Dame, I was 
told, the image that the coaches fixed in 
the centers' minds was that of making 
the quarterback’s hand bleed. "Make 
that boy bleed!” the coaches shouted at 
them. 1 tried receiving the snap a few 


times from Martin, everyone standing 
around and taking it easy. My left hand 
got in the way the first time, so my fin- 
gers got jammed w hen Martin brought 
the ball up. and I yelped and skittered 
away, running in small aimless circles 
until the pain began to let loose. I kept 
the angle between my hands wide after 
that, and I got used to receiving the snap 
after a while, practicing as much as I 
could with anyone who would center 
me the ball. 

It never came easily to me. though, 
and Wilson snorted when I dropped 
Whitlow’s snap. He looked gloomily up 
at the arc lights. 

"Don't forget to pul on your helmet.” 
he said. "This is for real and there's not 
going to be any fooling around.” 

I said: “How much time is there be- 
fore . . .?" 

"Ten minutes." he said. "There'll be 
an award ceremony after the contests 
and then the game will start.” 

I looked for my helmet, relieved to 
see it lying in the grass a few yards away. 
My impulse was to put it on. F : rom the 
beginning I'd had trouble getting into 
the helmet. The procedure was to stick 
the thumbs in the helmet's ear holes and 
stretch the helmet out as it came down 
over the head a matter of lateral pull, 
and easy enough if you practiced iso- 
metrics. but I never had the strength to 
get my cars quite clear, so they were bent 
double inside the helmet once it was on. 

I would work a finger up inside to get 
the ears upright again, a painful proce- 
dure, and noisy, the sounds sharp in the 
confines of the hard shell of the helmet 
as I twisted and murmured until it was 
done, the cars ringing softly. Then quiet 
would settle in the helmet, and I would 
look out beyond the bars of the nose 
guard — the "cage,” the players call it — 
to see what was going on outside, my 
eyes still watering slightly. It was even 
more difficult to get the helmet off. The 
first helmet Friday Macklem had given 
me was too small — a helmet is supposed 
to fit snugly to afford the best protection 
— and w hen I tried it on in front of my 
locker 1 yelled as it came down over 
my cars. Wayne Walker, the big line- 
backer. happened to be chatting with 
me at the time. 
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ZERO continued 

“How’d she feci?” 

"Feels fine. Snug,” I said. "Once you 
get the thing on.” 

I tried to take it off. I got my thumbs 
in the ear holes and tried to budge the 
helmet loose. 

"I'm stuck in here," I said, simply. 

Walker began to grin. He looked 
down the locker room aisle for other 
players who would have enjoyed the di- 
lemma. Mercifully, none were on hand. 

"Damn!" I said. "I can't budge this 
thing." 

"You’ll get used to it," said Walker. 

"Jeez!" I was straining to get it off. 

"You're truly married to pro foot- 
ball," said Walker. "After a while you'll 
never know you got it on.” 

The helmet came away finally, leaving 
my ears inflamed and raw, the side of 
my head furrowed. "Enough to make 
one quit the game,” I said. 

I soon got in the habit of putting the 
helmet on when there was even the 
slightest chance of entering a scrim- 
mage, rather than face the awkward 
possibility of being called suddenly by 
Coach Wilson and either not having a 
helmet at all (players were supposed to 
keep their helmets at hand, but it was 
easy enough to leave them lying in the 
grass while you tossed a ball back and 
forth) or having difficulty getting into it: 
the strain, and getting the ears straight, 
all that procedure, while running out to 
take over the offensive huddle. 

So when Wilson said there were 10 
minutes to go, I stared at him wildly, 
retrieving my helmet from the grass and 
fidgeting with it. 

1 turned away, got my thumbs into 
the helmet ear holes and. ducking my 
head, I wrenched the helmet on. When 
I'd got my ears straight I clicked the 
chin strap fast to a little punch-on snap 
— which sounds sharply in the helmet, 
pop! and I wandered over to the bench 
and sat down. 

One of the troubles with wearing the 
helmet was that it closed off the outside 
world, the noise of the crowd, the cheer- 
ing as the contests wore on — all of this 
just a murmur— leaving my mind to 
work away busily inside the amphithea- 
ter of the helmet. Voices, my own, spoke 
quite clearly, my lips moving in the se- 
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curity of the helmet, offering consola- 
tion. encouragement and paternal ad- 
vice of a particularly galling sort: "The 
thing to be is calm. son. and remember 
not to snatch back from the hall until 
you get it set in your palm.” 

"I'll hang on to the ball." I mur- 
mured back. 

"But" — the portentous voice came 
again like the Ghost’s in Hamlet -"you 
must not dally, son. On the hand-offs 
you must get the ball to the halfbacks 
with dispatch." 

These pronouncements were accompa- 
nied by short, visual vignettes, sublimi- 
nal, but which seemed to flash inside 
the helmet with the clarity of a televi- 
sion screen in a dark room- tumultuous 
scenes of big tackles and guards in what 
seemed a landslide, a cliff of them top- 
pling toward me like a slow-moving ob- 
ject in a dream, as i lay in some sort of 
a depression gaping up in resigned dis- 
may. Raymond Berry, the knowledge- 
able Baltimore end. once told me that I 
would survive a scrimmage if I played 
his position (out on the flank) and was 
sure to stay out of what he referred to as 
the "pit" — a designation that often came 



As the tension hit i Ids during the hits ride 
to the stadium, Plimpton gets some strong 



to mind just before my participation in 
scrimmages. It was an area, as he de- 
scribed it, along the line of scrimmage, 
perhaps 10 yards deep, where at the cen- 
tering of the ball the Neanderthal strug- 
gle began between the opposing linemen. 
The struggle raged within a relatively 
restricted area that was possible to avoid. 
Berry himself, when he told me this, had 
wandered into the pit only three times 
in his career — coming back to catch 
poorly thrown buttonhook passes fall- 
ing short — and he spoke of each instance 
as one might speak of a serious auto- 
mobile accident. The particulars were 
embalmed in his memory in absolute 
clarity: that year, in that city, at such- 
and-such a game, during such-and-such 
a quarter, when so-and-so, the quarter- 
back, threw the ball short, his arm jogged 
by a red-dogging linebacker, so that 
Berry had to run out of his pattern back 
toward the scrimmage line so many 
yards to catch it, and it was so-and-so, 
the 290-pounder, who reached an arm 
out of the ruck of the pit and dragged 
him down into it. 

“One thing to remember when you do 
get hit,” Berry told me in his soft Texas 

continued 
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encouragement from Jim Gibbons, an end 
who will be the target on one of his pass plays. 
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accent, "is to try to fall in the foetus 
position. Curl up around the ball, and 
keep your limbs from being extended, 
because there'll be other people coming 
up out of the pit to sec you don't move 
any. and one of them landing on an arm 
that’s outstretched, y'know. can snap it." 

"Right." I said. 

"But the big thing is just stay out of 
that area." 

"Sure." I said. 

But when I arrived to train with the 
Lions at Cranbrook I disregarded his 
advice. What I had to try to play was 
quarterback, because the essence of the 
game was involved with that position. 
The coaches agreed, if reluctantly, and 
after the front office had made me sign 
some papers absolving them of any re- 
sponsibility. I became the "last-string" 
quarterback, and thus stood in Berry's 
pit each time I walked up behind the 
center to call signals. He was right, of 
course. One of the first plays I called at 
Cranbrook landed me in the pit. It was 
a simple hand-off play. Opposite me 
across the line the linebackers were all 
close up. shouting. "Jumbo! Jumbo! 
Jumbo!" which is one of the Lion code 
cries to red-dog. to rush the quarterback. 
When the snapback came I fumbled the 
ball, gaping at it, mouth ajar, as it rocked 
back and forth gaily at my feet, and I 
filing myself on it. my subconscious 
shrilling, "foetus', foetus'." as l tried to 
draw myself in like a frightened pill bug. 
and I heard the sharp strange whack of 
gear, the grunts and then a sudden 
weight whooshed the air out of me. 

It was Dave Lloyd, a 250-pound line- 
hacker. who got through the line and got 
to me. A whistle blew and I clambered 
up, seeing him grin inside his helmet, 
to discover that the quick sense of sur- 
prise that I had survived was replaced 
by a pulsation of fury that I had not 
done better. I swore lustily at my clum- 
siness. hopping mad. near to throwing 
the ball into the ground, and eager to 
form a huddle to call another play and 
try again. The players were all standing 
up. some with their helmets off. many 
with big grins, and I heard someone 
calling. "Hey. man. hey. man!" and 
someone else — John Gordy, I think, be- 
cause he said it all the time called out. 
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’’Beautiful, real beautiful.” I sensed then 
that an initiation had been performed, 
a blooding ceremony. Wayne Walker 
said. "Welcome to pro ball." Something 
in the tone of it made it not only in 
reference to the quick horror of what 
had happened when I fumbled but in 
appreciation that l had gone through 
something that made me. if tenuously, 
one of them, and they stood for a while 
on the held watching me savor it. 

But the trouble was that the confidence 
that came with being blooded did not 
last long. After 10 minutes, kneeling on 
the sidelines quaking with eagerness to 
be called again, one would feel it begin 
to seep away, and the afternoon would 
be gone, and when the night came, in 
the cubicle-sizcd rooms of the boys'- 
school dormitory where we slept, what 
was left would edge completely away, 
skirting the discomfiture and insecurity 
that wailed, as palpable as cat burglars, 
to move in. 

It made sleep at night difficult to come 
by a problem not so much for me as 
for the rookies, who had their careers at 
slake. Frank Imperialc. in the daylight 
hours trying for an offensive guard posi- 
tion. told me that it was often 4 o'clock 
before he could get to sleep. I le would lie 
and listen to the hands of the big clocks 
in the corridors click forward every min- 
ute. which I had noticed too. audibly, 
like post-office boxes clicking shut, and 
he would count from one click to the 
next, trying to match them to the count 
of 60. He got expert at it. mumbling his 
numbers in the darkness. There were var- 
iations he could switch to. His room 
w as next to a latrine, w hich had a row of 
urinals that flushed automatically every 
53 or 83 seconds, I forget which, and Im- 
periale would count the seconds off to 
whichever number it was, and when he 
got there a low moan of machinery would 
rise from next door and culminate in a 
harsh flush of water. Mainly Imperiale 
kept at his numbers to keep his mind off 
football and his chances of making the 
team )he did not) and to bore himself to 
sleep. But every once in a while his 
mind's eye would fill with a vision, al- 
ways the same: an enormous phantom 
lineman opposite him on the line of 

continued 
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scrimmage, down in his crouch, the hard 
eyes staring out from his helmet, and 
when Imperiale launched himself at the 
figure he did so with such an effort to 
establish contact, muscles straining, that 
in his bed he suddenly felt pounds light- 
er, not far from levitating himself com- 
pletely, sailing up off the bed stiff as 
an ironing board, and then with a gasp 
he would collapse back, the sweat be- 
ginning to flow. He would blink his 
eyes open and shut to remove the image. 

Imperiale had the fortune, nonethe- 
less, of having a single illusory opponent 
to take care of. Mine, cither in the close- 
ness of my dormitory room or in my 
mind's eye as 1 sat gloomily on the 
bench at Pontiac, gaping vacantly out 
at the held where the contests were con- 
cluding, came in great numbers, cliffs 
of defensive linemen, toppling toward 
me. calling out, “Jumbo! Jumbo! Jum- 
bo!" nearly loud enough to drown out, 
but not quite, the schoolmaster's pawky 
voice whispering close at hand, “Son, 
do this, son, do that," manifestations 
of insecurity so discomfiting that to 
cease being a captive audience to them I 
ripped off my helmet, despite the fact 
that game time was only minutes away, 
and let the outside noise of the crowd 
wash over me. 

I could hear a band playing 
- somewhere in the stands. 
The wind coming up off the parking lot 
fields was cool. The public address sys- 
tem was announcing the contest w inners. 
A pretty girl wearing a white evening 
dress and long while gloves was standing 
at midfield. The Queen of Somcthing-or- 
other, she was handing out the awards, 
one of them to Pal Studstill for the most 
accurate punt of the evening— it had 
gone 60 yards on the fly, a yard or so out 
from the corner flag to upset Yale Lary. 
As he stepped forward I pounded my 
cleats against the ground and brayed out 
his name happily, concentrating on what 
was going on to keep my mind occupied, 
"Monk, oh you Monk!" The I-ions 
called him Monk for his black, close- 
cropped hair that stood up stiff and 
brush-heavy above a small, pinched face 
that might have belonged to a Sicilian 


ascetic. He usually kept it in repose, 
poker-faced, tight-lipped, but now it 
wore a leer, was alive with it. as he es- 
corted the girl in the evening dress from 
the field to conclude fhe ceremonies, 
all of us along the bench hooting and 
braying at him. 

George Wilson then called: “All right, 
teams A and B out there!" motioning to 
me. hard-faced. 1 got into my helmet. 

The officials, in their vertical black- 
and-white jerseys, were waiting on the 
20-yard line. The kickoff was to be dis- 
pensed with, and the scrimmage would 
start from there. 

I came up off the bench slowly, work- 
ing my fingers up into my helmet to get 
at my ears. As I crossed the sidelines I 
was conscious not only of moving out 
into the massive attention of the crowd, 
but also of seeing ahead through the 
opening of my helmet the two teams 
waiting. Some of the defense was al- 
ready kneeling at the line of scrimmage, 
heads turned so that hclmeted, silver, 
with the cages protruding, they were 
made to seem animal and impersonal — 
wildlife of some large species disturbed 
at a water hole and watching me come 
toward them. Close to, suddenly, there 
was nothing familiar about them. With 
the arc lights high up on the standards, 
the interiors of their helmets were shad- 
owed. There was, perhaps, the shine 
of a cheekbone, the glint of an eye, but 
no one was recognizable. I trotted by 
the ball. Its trade name “The Duke" 
was face up. The referee was wailing, 
astride it, a w histle at the end of a black 
cord dangling from his neck. The offen- 
sive team, in its blue jerseys, about 10 
yards back on its own 10-yard line, 
moved and collected ir the huddle for- 
mation as I came up. and I slowed, 
and walked towards them, trying to be 
calm about it, almost iazying up to them 
to see what could be done. By that time 
1 had no other choice. 


NEXT WEEK: ‘16-66-55 HUT!' 

Feeling like a paper Lion as he steps into 
the huddle, George Plimpton calls his 
fateful live plays. He describes — in exquis- 
ite detail — the results, and his retirement. 



TOM McCAHILL SAYS: 
Power brakes are fine 
. . . but 

Of 19 leading brands of brake linings 
recently tested at Daytona Interna- 
tional Speedway, only a few stayed 
within the limits of a power brake 
unit under emergency conditions. 

The point is that if you have power 
brakes it's an absolute must that you 
have the highest quality brake linings. 

The average power brake unit in a 
car will build up line pressure of 
700-800 pounds to help you stop. 
But if higher pressures are needed, 
you must brake with your own 
calories and muscles, and it takes 
roughly twice the pressure on the 
brake pedal that is needed in rigs 
without power brakes. This can be 
tough on your 1 10-pound wife! 

The Daytona Speedway tests 
proved that it takes high-friction, 
nonfading linings such as Grey-Rock 
Balanced Braksets to keep line pres- 
sure requirements well within the 
capacity of power brake units. 

Grey-Rock outperformed 18 other 
brands in these NASCAR-supervised 
tests. Only two brands, including 
Grey-Rock, had the stuff to make 
10 rapid decelerations from 100 to 
40 mph and stay within the capacity 
of power brake units in the final 
round In these tests, Grey-Rock was 
miles ahead of the others. 

It's smart to believe it when Grey- 
Rock says. "You can't buy a better 
brake lining to save your life.” 



Write for 24-Page test report! 


Gretj-Roclt 

Grey-Rock Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Manheim, Pa. 



For 1965, 
we left an aw ful lot 
off the new 
Top-Flite clubs... 



a lot of hooks, 
a lot of slices, 
a lot of skulls, 
a lot of bogeys. 


While you're at sour golf 
professional shop, get the big 
distance ball, the Black Dot. 
When the going gets long, 
it's the best friend you've got. 


Sec for yourself. Spalding’s new 1965 
clubs don’t carry any unnecessary 
bulges. No fancy curves. Just a 
lean, classic look. 

Look at the Top-Flitc registered 
irons. Models of classic simplicity. 
What’s more, the center of gravity or 
“sweet spot” has been moved closer 
to the center of the blade face to 
boost your control. With a more even 
distribution of weight, your ball flies 
straightcr and truer, even when you 
hit it oil center. 

Or the Top-Flite woods. Classic 
perfection. A new shape to give you 
added confidence. Not even a face 




Kids cost like the dickens. 

That's why we keep insurance costs low. 


The bike costs $48.50. The sneakers 
run about $7— every couple of 
months. AncJ what do you pay for 
milk— $15 a month? We had kids 
in mind— and prices like these— 
when we developed our Income 
Protection policy. We were think- 
ing about enough insurance to do 
your job if you weren't here. And 
we were thinking about a price you 
could afford— now. Are you 28? For 
$12.54 a month you can guarantee 
your family a monthly income of 
$300 for the next 17 years if some- 


thing happens to you. That's 
$48,150 of insurance to start with. 
It's pure protection (not a penny 
goes into borrowing and savings 
values), and the amount of insur- 
ance gradually decreases as the 
years go by. That's why it costs so 
little. What if you find you need 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


this insurance for more than 17 
years? At the end of five years, we'll 
let you go back and restore the 
original benefit— for the original 
protection period. Another option 
lets you change to a policy that 
builds cash for borrowing or retire- 
ment purposes. You use either of 
these options without a medical ex- 
amination— and that can be a bene- 
fit in itself. Talk to an Occidental 
man about Income Protection. Or 
write us. Occidental Center, Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 


Slight Change 
of Pace 
for Wilma 

Former Olympic Sprint Champion 
Wilma Rudolph is now mother, 
teacher and coach in Tennessee 
by ANITA VERSCHOTH 

T he road that branches off Highway 
41A near the Holiday Inn at Clarks- 
ville. Tcnn. ascends in a long, dull curve 
between mounds of red earth topped 
with grass, then cuts through a group of 
bedraggled wooden houses, some weath- 
ered. some brightly painted like beach 
houses, and ends in a small housing 
project of low red-brick buildings, neatly 
mowed lawns, playgrounds and streets. 
Here, on a plateau hidden from the high- 


way and from Clarksville's white citi- 
zens. is a Negro community called Lin- 
coln Homes. 

In one of these houses lives Wilma 
Rudolph Eldridge. the famous citizen 
of Clarksville who won three gold med- 
als at the Olympics in Rome and who 
still holds records that make her the 
fastest woman in the history of track 
and field. Four years ago the whole world 
saw Wilma on teles ision as she waved a 
white straw hat to a roaring crowd. The 
citizens of Clarksville, white and Negro 
alike, cheeTcd hcT from the sidewalks oY 
decorated streets and honored her at 
banquets. 

Until late this summer, her American 
and European admirers had hoped that 
Wilma was secretly training for the 
Tokyo Olympics. By now they know 
that she did not choose to run. Instead, 
she elected to continue in her role of 
housewife, mother and teacher, devoting 
her time to her husband. Robert Eldridge. 
their three children, her mother. Blanche, 
her brother. Westly, and her sister, 
Charlene. Her oldest daughter, pretty 
Yolanda, is more unpredictable than a 


butterfly: her baby. Djuana. has to be 
carried a lot. because "she is already 
spoiled": Wilma is still getting acquaint- 
ed with 12-year-old Charles, whom the 
Eldridges adopted recently because his 
mother had put him in an orphanage 
and ‘T felt so sorry for him." 

Most of all it was Djuana. born last 
May 19. who persuaded Wilma not to 
run at Tokyo. *T didn't have any time to 
practice." Wilma says happily. “I wanted 
to spend the summer with my baby." 

A 60-yard race in an indoor meet in 
Los Angeles in ianuaTy 1963 was the Vast 
one in which Wilma was seen in competi- 
tion. She lost to Marilyn White, an un- 
known 18-year-old. and to Jutta Heine, 
who finished second, but it was not the 
disappointment about finishing third 
that made her retire. “I really didn't 
want to quit after that.” she says. “But 
a few days later I had an appendec- 
tomy. and when I got out of the hospital 
I couldn't run for months." 

Wilma was not required to run when 
she visited Tokyo in the spring of 
1963. The international evoat that took 
her there was a church convention, and 



PROTECT 

YOUR 

INVESTMENT 


PA 1 


CASTROL 



J 


Today's high-speed engines need the greater protection 
afforded by Castrol oil. Protect that high-performance car 
of yours with high-performance Castrol. This jlne motor oil 
has been associated with more “firsts'' on land, on the 
water, and in the air than all other oils combined. Available 
coast to coast. See the Yellow Pages. 


CASTROL 

THE MASTERPIECE IN OILS 


CASTROL OILS, INC.. NEWARK. N.J. 0710S • SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. B410« 
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COMMA . . . used in a sentence . . . means a 
PAUSE . . . like to take time out for a bottle of 
LABATT’S PILSENER LAGER BEER or INDIA 
PALE ALE. They're both prize winners, you 
know . . . have won top brewing honours in 
every corner of the globe. How about punctu- 
ating your pleasure with more LABATT'S 
PILSENER LAGER BEER and INDIA PALE 
ALE? Canada's finest! 



India Pale Ale ui»h i»r.. B,.«iain, n.y. 


. Brewed and bottled in Canada 



Help 

HIM 

Help 

YOU 


Science is gaining on the heart and blood vessel dis- 
eases. Heart deaths among middle-aged U.S. men are 
down 6 percent since 1950. But, despite these advances, 
‘heart disease’ is this nation’s Number One killer, taking 
more lives annually than all other causes combined. 

Research scientists need more funds, more tools to 
make new breakthroughs. Help them find the answers 
in time to help you. Give generously now to your 

HEART FUND (l) 

Space contributed as a public service by Sports Illustrated. ^ 


Wilma Rudolph continued 

Wilma was a delegate. “I am an active 
member of the Mt. Olive Baptist Church 
in Clarksville." she says. "That's why I 
was sent to this convention. It lasted two 
weeks, and I was the only Negro in the 
U.S. delegation — some 300 people." 

Not long after the trip. Wilma gradu- 
ated from college and in the fall accepted 



WILMAS HUSBAND GETS HER SWINGING 


a job as a teacher of second-grade chil- 
dren in a primary school in Clarksville 
and as a basketball and track coach in 
the high school. Although Wilma will 
not say what her yearly salary amounts 
to. it has put an end to her family's days 
of privation. 

Before graduation Wilma had been 
able to earn only a little money super- 
vising children in the playground at Lin- 
coln Homes during her summer vaca- 
tions. Her father had died of diabetes 
in April 1961, and her mother, Blanche 
Rudolph, was the breadwinner of the 
family as the maid of a restaurant owner. 

Wilma's older daughter, Yolanda, 
lived with her grandparents during the 
years when Wilma was training and run- 
ning. "She was born in 1958," says Wil- 
ma. "I had just gotten out of high school 
and was going to college in the fall. I 
felt pretty badly that I couldn’t spend 
much time with her then." Wilma’s hus- 
band, Robert Eldridge, is also Yolanda's 


father. “We went to high school togeth- 
er,’* says Wilma, “but my father felt that 
I was too young to get married. I was 
very close to my father, and I never did 
anything he didn’t want me to do." 
When Wilma married Robert, her father 
was no longer alive. That was on July 
20, 1963, one month after Wilma had 
won a divorce from her first husband, 
ending a marriage that had lasted 17 
months. 

Robert Hldridge, like Wilma, is 23 
years old. and he still attends Tennessee 
State University in Nashville, where he is 
a member of the basketball team. “I 
hardly see him during basketball sea- 
son." says Wilma. "That’s all he does, 
play basketball. He is very good at it. but 
I never tell him that. I like to tease him.” 
During his summer vacation Robert lives 
with his family. “He is very good at help- 
ing me with the baby, and he always 
irons his own pants,” Wilma says. “He 
disappears when people come to sec me," 
she adds. "You know, he is a little shy." 

Not many strangers drive up the hill 
any more to visit Wilma. If she is asked 
to show her gold medals she finds it dif- 
ficult to remember where she pul them 
last. On one of the two television sets, 
a present from a fan. rests the heavy 
James E. Sullivan trophy, awarded to 
her as the U.S. amateur athlete of the 
year in 1962. It displays a muscular 
bronze athlete with Wilma's car keys 
dangling from his raised right arm. 

Wilma herself no longer looks quite 
like the slim girl who. in a painting that 
hangs in her bedroom, is shown taking 
a long stride across a green lawn against 
the background of a white Colosseum. 
Her legs are still slender and wiry, but 
she has put on weight around her waist 
and hips. Her face has become larger 
and softer, more mature and motherly. 
Her smile is wiser and no longer quite 
as radiant as one remembers it. 

One day recently Wilma entered Berk- 
man’s clothes store in downtown C'larks- 
\ille with Djuana sleeping in her arms. 
She likes to go to Berk man’s because her 
brother Westly works there as a stock- 
room clerk during his college vacation. 
"He was very lucky to get this job." Wil- 
ma says. "It isn't easy to find work in 
Clarksville." Westly took the baby so 
that Wilma could browse among the 
summer hats. “She is crazy about hats." 
he said, "and they make her look even 
more beautiful." 

Another day Wilma and her sister, 

. unllmitii 
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BERMUDA 


Mtore fun tliai 


you hoped 


for 


Take leave of the humdrum. Come to Great Britain’s loveliest 
Island Colony. You’ve never loafed on such soft sandy beaches. For 
golf, there arc five championship courses, two interesting nines. 
All-weather courts for tennis. Sail among the Islands. Fish inshore 
or deepsea. See the old town of St. George. Shopping is something special too. Dine 
and dance to Calypso music or a continental band. Bermuda is only ninety minutes 
from New York by air. Daily flights by four major airlines. A weekend cruise by ocean 
liner. See your travel agent or write for booklets to ''BERMUDA”, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. ■ 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. *111 Richmond St., W. Toronto. 



INTRODUCES 

NEW 


RDI-TAN 

FILTER-TIP 


CIGARS 



NEW TASTE ENJOYMENT 
NEW SMOKING CONVENIENCE 

. . . anywhere . anytime 

© T. Co. 


Wilma Rudolph 

Charlene, drove in Wilma’s white Pon- 
tiac convertible to a held where the girls 
of Lincoln Homes play softball. After 
she had caught a few balls in practice. 
Wilma told the coach: "I won’t be play- 
ing this summer. I have to look after my 
new baby." Charlene watched from the 
dugout. “She used to play herself," said 
Wilma, “and she was a very good run- 
ner. too. Hut then we discovered that she 
had a heart condition and she couldn’t 
run any more.” (U.S. Olympic Track 
Coach Ed Temple once predicted that 
Charlene would become a better sprint- 
er than Wilma.) “I haven't done any- 
thing for two years.” says Charlene, who 
is 19 years old and very pretty. "I guess 
I’m lazy. Maybe I'll go to college and 
become a teacher. Just like Wilma." 

Every day Wilma's home is alive with 
people. There is Robert's sister. May. 
who lives nearby, and there is his "Gran- 
ny." a little bent lady who comes every 
night to have Wilma brush her long 
white hair. There are many young friends 
who drop in for a card game and often 
stay for the dinner Wilma prepares. 

Once a month Wilma participates in 
a club meeting held either at her house 
or in the house of another club mem- 
ber. "We don't plan any demonstration 
marches," she says. "We just sit together 
and discuss the education of our chil- 
dren. We are also trying to raise money.” 
It was different in May of 1963, when 
Wilma took part in two demonstrations 
at Shoncy's, which is considered one of 
Clarksville's finest restaurants although 
it does not have much more to offer than 
hamburgers. She was turned away, to- 
gether with the other Negroes. “I can- 
not believe it!" she said to a reporter. 
"Remember the reception they gave me 
in I960?" A few months later Clarksville 
was integrated. "I guess I could go to 
every place now," says Wilma, "but there 
are still certain places I won't go.” 

The children in Wilma's school are all 
Negroes. "I don't mind,” she says, "be- 
cause only Negro children live in that 
district. 1 can’t expect any white children 
to come a long way to go to my school." 
Nor docs she expect any white families 
to move up the hill into Lincoln Homes. 
"I like it here." she says calmly, and 
without any indication of bitterness. 
"I have seen mixed areas which are a 
lot worse. Besides. Robert doesn't want 
to stay in Clarksville forever. Some day 
he will move. And wherever he wants to 
go I’ll go with him." end 



He’s never too 
young for fun! 


It's a good idea to "start 'em young" discov- 
ering the fun of sailing I What's better for a 
youngster's confidence and character than 
to get the proper "feel" of a boat ... to learn 
how to handle and care for her ? Give him the 
clean, keen adventure that only a boat can 
bring I 

Start him on the right kind of equipment, 
too. The right kind of equipment makes sail- 
ing easier, more enjoyable. That's why sea- 
soned skippers choose MERRIMAN — since 
1898 makers of the world's finest blocks, 
winches, spars and deck hardware. Proved 
reliable, MERRIMAN equipment is trouble- 
free . . . "sea tested" for easy sailing. 

Let your local sailboat dealer launch him 
on a new world of fun. Specify MERRIMAN 
for the right kind of equipmentl 

MERRIMAN BROTHERS. INC., 185 Amory 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

America’s leaders use 





To learn the beautiful truth about 
the world’s perfect martini gin 
try it on the rocks. 


Seagram’s 

Extra Dry jj, 
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Strange company for this magazine to be in? Or is it? 


That milk container was manufactured by the East 
Texas Pulp and Paper Company— a subsidiary of Time 
Incorporated. 

Why is a publishing company in a pulp and paper 
company? 

The obvious answer: to cut paper costs. 

In the case of Time Inc., that's the wrong answer. 
East Texas does not produce paper for magazines. 

The right answer is that East Texas is part of Time 
Inc.'s diversification and expansion plan. 

East Texas is an expanding concern in its own right. 
It has completed expansion of its paperboard mill 
with an increased capacity of 50%, and is currently 
operating at a record level. It has completed an ex- 
tensive reforestation program with the planting of 90 
million seedlings on more than 100,000 acres of land. 

This reforestation plan presents a future bright with 
growth forEastTexas. It is an example of Time Inc.’s 
preparation for future needs and future goals. 

And the East Texas Pulp and Paper Company is an 
example of the expansion of Time Incorporated into 
new spheres of world business. 

time/life 


Time -Life. Time International • L ife International . Life cn Espanol -Fortune -Sports Illustrated -Panorama- President .Time/Life Books 
Silver Burden Company -Time/Life Broadcast -Time Life News Service • Printing Developments, Inc. • East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE The sr. Louis Car- 
dinals' young left-hander, Ray Sadccki. once 
owned a restaurant in Florida, where he 
gave away cups of coffee to all comers every 
time he won— a treat which cost him about 
400 coffees per victory. Sadecki sold the 
place before this season, luckily for him, be- 
cause coffee prices are way up and so arc 
his wins. Last week he won his 1 6th game, 
firmly establishing himself as the acc of the 
Cardinal staff. While Sadecki has stopped 
giving away both coffee and runs, his team- 
mates have been dishing out plenty of hits. 
With Bill White (.375) and Lou Brock 
(.346) leading the attack, the Cards won 
five of six games and moved up alongside 
the Reds and Giants, all of them chasing 
the Phils. The san francisco Giants (4-3) 
held their own, but nobody could hold onto 
Willie Mays. After 13 seasons he is already 
starting to match the career batting records 
set bv Stan Musial — home runs and runs 
scored— and to top it off he made one of 
those great Mays catches against the Dodg- 
ers which even Willie admitted was better 
than his famous 1954 World Scries extrava- 
ganza. The los ANGl t>s Dodgers (3-3) had 
problems other than battling Willie Mays. 
They plain did not hit (.222 team BA and 
only 12 runs scored) and. with sore-armed 
Sandy Koufnx probably out for the remain- 
der of the season, there was no one around 
who could carry the load. With a .298 team 
average and two wins by Reliever Bill 
Hunter, the new york Mets (4-2) put to- 
gether their second straight strong week. 
But alas, the Mets were so deep in 1 0th 
place when their 9-for-l2 winning spurt 
began that it was hardly noticeable. Houston 
Colt (3-3) pitchers allowed only five runs in 
three victories, beginning with Don Larsen's 
five-hitter, but then slumped and gave up 
13 runs in three end-of-thc-week losses. The 
Cincinnati Reds(3-2)heldontosecond place 


but lost an opportunity to pick up ground 
on the Phils when they dropped two games 
to the second-division Mets and Dodgers. 
Reds' pitching allowed only 12 earned runs, 
but no one was able to back it up at the 
plate except normally light hitlers Leo Car- 
denas (.333) and Steve Boros (.313). Fight 
Philadelphia Phillies (3-3) combined to hit 

15 home runs, led by Richie Allen (.370), 
Wes Covington (.538) and Gus Triandos 
(.300), who hit three each. The Phils might 
have won more often if they had not run into 
milwaukfe (3-4) just when the Braves were 
breaking out of a brief slump. In three 
games with the league leaders, Milwaukee 
scored 20 runs on 34 hits and won twice. The 
Pittsburgh Pirates suffered through their 
second consecutive disastrous week, losing 
five of six and dropping to sixth place. The 
Chicago Cubs (2-5) figured to have a pros- 
perous week playing only the Mets and 
Colts. But they did not. as the league's worst 
teams beat them five times in close games. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE “We'd sure 
love to see these Orioles win the pennant, 
but Chance and I just can't ease up on ’em. 
Man, that wouldn't be right," said slugging 
Outfielder Leon Wagner of the Cleveland 
Indians (6-0) after he and rookie Bob 
Chance hit back-to-back home runs to beat 
the Orioles. Fact was. the Indians were not 
easing up on anyone. With Birdie Tebbetts 
now managing full time again, the Indians 
have been sizzling, and last week they ran 
their winning streak to eight. The Indians' 
hitters were not overpowering (31 runs in the 
eight games), but the pitchers allowed just 

16 runs. A first-division finish might be easy 
if only they could keep playing league-lead- 
ing Baltimore (3-4). The Orioles lost twice 
to Cleveland and fell behind in their season 
series 5-10. Those defeats, plus two more by 
the White Sox, temporarily dropped Balti- 


more into second place, but clutch pitching 
by Steve Barber and Milt Pappas and six 
RBIs from Sam Bowens in the week's final 
two games helped them regain a H/^-gamc 
lead. The Chicago White Sox (4-5) won 
three games in the last inning on key hits by 
Ron Hansen, Don Buford and Floyd Rob- 
inson, but the team never scored more than 
three runs, and only Lefty Gary Peters (two 
wins) thrived on the meager support. With 
both the White Sox and Orioles losing, the 
new york Yankees were able to pick up a 
game on the leaders with a 4-2 week. Jim 
Bouton and a repaired Whitey Ford pitched 
two victories each, and Joe Pepitone led the 
Yanks' attack with four homers and 1 1 
RBIs. Buster Narum shut out New York, 
and Fred Kreutzer won twice as the Wash- 
ington Senators (4-2) opened up a com- 
fortable four-game lead over the last-place 
Athletics and seemed set to escape the cellar 
this year. Kansas city (1-6) Owner Charlie 
Finley was more interested in Beatles than 
baseball. He signed the yeah-yeah-yeah boys 
for a performance and to publicize it dressed 
himself and his ground crew in Beatle wigs. 
los angeles Angel (4-4) Outfielder Jim 
Picrsall went Finley one better and came up 
to bat with one of the wigs on, but it was 
Joe Adcock who was really swinging with a 
.348 BA and his 300th home run as the An- 
gels moved back up to fifth. The Minne- 
sota Twins hit only three homers and lost 
five of eight when infield errors allowed de- 
cisive unearned runs in four narrow defeats. 
With weak pitching, which permiited 43 runs 
by the opposition, the boston Red Sox 
(1-6) fell six games into eighth place, and 
even Manager Johnny Pesky talked openly 
of being fired. The Detroit Tigers (6-2) re- 
ceived timely hitting from Don Demeter, 
Bill Frcchan and Norm Cash and two wins 
apiece from Hank Aguirre and Terry Fox 
to move solidly into fourth. 



OON OEMETER: HE HITS WHEN IT COUNTS 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Deiroii Outfielder Don Demeter is a nice guy's 
nice guy. He never drinks or smokes and is a 
devoutly religious man. So when Don. who 
came lo Detroit from Philadelphia for perfect- 
game pitcher Jim Bunning, says, “1 don't think 
the Phillies would be where they arc today if 
I was still with the club.” you know he is not 
pulling you on. What Demeter neglects to 
mention is that the Tigers would not be where 
they arc now — in fourth place— if it were not 
for him. Demeter is not an exciting player. He 
fields well (holding the record for errorless 
games by a center fielder), but not in the elec- 
trifying style of a Willie Mays; he hits well, 
but not well enough to win bailing titles; 


he has power, but hardly enough to be called a 
slugger. Still. Demeter has done enough of each 
to spark the Tigers out of the second division. 
Demeter has driven in only 69 runs, but 26 of 
them have provided the Tigers with important 
go-ahead runs and eight of his RBIs produced 
tying runs in games Detroit has gone on to win. 
Last week, as the Tigers took six of eight, 
Don's hitting accounted for (he decisive runs 
in four of the wins, and three of those times he 
came through in clutch, latc-inning situations. 
He hit a sixth-inning homer that broke a 0-0 
tie, an eighth-inning two-run double to win a 
5-4 squeaker and, on the following night, a 
sacrifice fly in the seventh to bring home an 8-7 
win. With this type of clutch play, all Detroit 
agrees Demeter is a nice guy to have around. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ot the sports information 
ot the week 


baseball — On the no-hit pitching ol 12-ycar-old 
Danny Yaccarino. SlATLN ISLAND, N 5 chut 
nut Monterrey, Mexico 4- Old win the lit I lo League 
World Scries at Williamsport. I'a. Yaccnrino. who 
weighs only KM pounds, struck out eight hatters ami 
walked one in the regulation si* innings, and hit a 
home run in his first time at hat. 


BICYCLE RACING JACK SIMIS III .1 :i seal- 
old night college student from ('loiter, VJ , gained 
the national riding championship at Queens. N.5 . 
hy winning the 1 .llOO-nictcr sprint against the clock 
in 1 .1.1.2, the 10-mile open race on a Va-mile Kinked 

His final scoie was 21 points, eight more than 
second-place Alan Grieco of Hackensack. VJ. 

BOATING PI H R BARRLTI, a 2‘J-ycar-old lec- 
turer in engineering at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. scored 6.560 points in a week of races oil l ong 
Beach. Cafif. to wm his second successive Olym- 
pic Finn class sailing herth. 

RUSSELL I MOON, a 71-veai-old yachtsman 
from Chicago, finished 5 1 2 9 2 in the live-race 
scries to take the International Ltiders 16 class 
championship on long Island Sound oil Hunting- 
ton. N 1 . Moon, who also won in I94X. scored 19 
points for Ins series to dcle.it Arthur Heaver Jt of 
New Orleans hy one point 


boxing l \RI (BOBO I OLSON, the 16-year-old 
former world middleweight champion from San 
Francisco, went into tin- ring a 6-to-J underdog anil 
came out with a unanimous 10-round decision over 
Wayne Thornton. 24. of fresno. Calil . in San 
Francisco's Ke/ar Pavilion It was ( Jlvon's second 

victory user the sixth-ranked light heavyweight. 

GOLF BOBBY NICHOLS, the 28-ycar-old PGA 
champion, took five lead after *4 holes and heat 
Arnold Palmer hy one stroke to win the 52<X).0(X) 
Carling W’orlil Goll Championship at If irmingham. 


GYMNASTICS MAKOTO SAKAMOTO the |7. 
year-old AAU champion from Los Angc'ev who 
came to California from Japan nine years ago, scored 
1 15.10 points in the compulsory and optional exer- 
cises to win the all-round men's championship in the 
US. Olympic trials at Kings Point. VV. Da I I 
McCl.KML N I S. 19. of Seattle took the women's 
competition despite a rare perfect score of 10.0 m 
the compulsory lloor exercise by lormcr Olympian 
Mr~ Muriel Grossl'cld ol New Haven. Conn . who 
tied for second. I he final Olympic team will he 
chosen at the end of the month. 

HARNESS RACING Dcrrico Stable . HENRY I 

A DIOS (SIO), with Del Insko in the Milky, rallied 
in the stretch to defeat Meadow Skipper at the w ue 
in the 525,000 April Stjt Pace at Roosevelt Raw- 
way. The 6-year-old von of Adiov covered the eight 
furlongs in I 5*J and won $12,500 to bring his all- 
time earnings to S6.l0.14R. favorite Cardigan Bay. 
m the lead at the half, faded and came home filth. 
It was the first time the New Zealand champion had 
finished out oft he money in 1 1 races in the US 
After guidmg home live winners in live starts at 
Rooscscll Raceway, Tramcr-Di ivci Billy Haugli- 
ton. 411. of Old Brooks die, N 5 . Ilew to Chica- 
go's Sportsman's Park and the next night drove Ar- 
thur Nardin's J-y car-old Hamhletonian hopeful. 
SPEEDS' COt Nl. to a '/j-lcngtll v ict.vrx over Ins 
uncle Speedy Rodney in the $25,000 American Na- 
tional Stake. I lie htack colt trotted flic Hide ill 
2:00 2 5. 

horse racing Wheatley Stable’s BOLD I \D 
1 52. 60 1 ran to a record-breaking, seven-length va- 
lors over Native Charger nl the rich 51 11.125 Hope- 
ful Slakes at Saratoga Springs. N 5 royr VOi. 

Darby Dan I arm's CANDAl I TA (56.70). with 
Hr.iuho H.uv.i 1 1 1 ' , look an early lead and then held 
oil Marsltu.i m the stretch to win the $X 1 .050 Spina- 
xv a y Stakes at Saratoga. 1 he 2-vear-okl tills covered 
the mx lnrlniigs in I 104 5, Queen Empress, the la- 

l axornc ROMAN BROTHER (56.601. under the 
urging ol Jockey I crnatido Alvarez. came from he- 
liuid and wore down Lieut, Stevens m the home 
stnrrch to rake (he $114,100 American Derby hv a 
length oxer a I '/a-iinlc course at Arlington Park in 
Chicago The victory, worth SR9.100 to the Harhor 
View Hirm hay gelding, raised Ins 1964 earnings to 

rowing In the second phase of the Olympic trials 
16 more rowers in live events wcic picked lor the 
lokyo learn alter three days ol competition over a 
-IXfO-meter course in Orchard Beach l.agoon. N 5 


SEYMOUR CROMWELL III of New Rochelle. 
N.Y. and JAMLS STORM ot San Diego won the 
Double Sculls and CON N E l NDL A Y. a gold-medal 
winner in the 1956 Games, teamed with his Stan- 
ford. Calif, mates. ENSIGN EDWARD P I ERRS . 
USN and Cox KIN! MITCIII I L to take the 
Pairs with Coxswain TED NASH, a I960 Olympic 
gold-medal winner, stroked the Lake Washington 
Rowing CfubofSealtlc to victory in the Fours with- 
out Coxswain race; a Harvard team, stroked by 
THOMAS POI LOCK, was first in the Fours with 
Coxswain; while JIM EDMONDS and TONY 
JOIISSCIS of the Potomac Hoar Club. W avhingron, 
took the Pairs without Coxswain race. Picked earlier 
to represent the l S. at Tokyo were DON SPERO 
of the New York Athletic Cluh in the Single Sculls 
and the VESPER BOAT CLUB of Philadelphia 
in the Eighi-Oatcd event. 


Shooting 55 I DUGGAN, a 59-year-old rail- 
road conductor from Dclphov. Ohio, broke 99 of 
100 clay targets from 20 yards to tie with four 
other shooters, and then shattered 24 of 25 targets 
in the shoototl to win trapshooting's most pres- 
tigious event, the Grand American Handicap, in 
Vailduliu. Ohio. In the North American clay -target 
championship from 16 yard'. BL I I ORDC. UAII - 
I Y, 19.. i wlieat-and-caitlc rancher from Big Springs. 
Neb., broke 200 straight and followed with 75 more 
in the shootoll to take the title. The National Dou- 
blev championship was won hy WILI I ASI A. 
HR All K III of E'ond Du l.ac. Wis. 

TENNIS I or the first lime in a decade, bnlh the 
U S. men's and women's teams won the National 
Doubles championships at the Longwood Cricket 
Club in Chestnut Hill. Mass. W'lthout once lining 
service. CHUCK McKINl.EV and DENNIS R Al - 
SION took only 51 minutes to run through lirc.it 
Britain's Mike Sangvter and Graham Stillwell 6 1. 
6 2. 6 4 to gain the title tor flic third lime BILL 
T A I BERT and GARDNAR ML LH)5 . who won 
the same championship four times (1942. 1945. 
1946 and 1948). teamed once again Iasi week to 
take the men's senior title lor (he second year in a 
row. hy defeating Nicholas I’owcl and Dave Pcr- 
chonock 7 5. 6 2. In the women's final HILLJE 
Jl \ N MOI I II I and SIRS KARI N IIANTZE 
SI SM AN upset Margaret Smith and Lesley 1 timer. 
Australia's Wimbledon doubles champions. 1-6. 


AUSTRALIA earned the right to meet the U S in 
the Davis Cup Challenge Round in Cleveland on 
September 25 by shutting out Sweden 5 0 in Baas- 
tad. Sweden. 


TRACK a FIELD I s Olympian BOB S( III I 


In the Si * v ict national championships ai Kiev , three 
Kossrnrt women broke fisted record s: MARIA 
1 1 KINA rail the 400 meters in 51 seconds. IRINA 
PRESS scored 5.194 points in winning the pen- 
tathlon and ELVIRA OZOLINA threw the javelin 
201 feci 4(4 inches. 


water POLO LL SEGUNDO of California 
scored six goals in a three-team playoll to win the 
Olympic tnalsat the World's I .nr Seven FI Segundo 
team members and nine oilier players will take part 
in a three-week training vcsmoii at I ong Beach. Calif, 
and then the final I I -man Olympic squad will be 
picked sometime this month. 


WRESTLING GRAY SIMONS, a 25-year-old Army 
private trom Norfolk. V a , who tv the assistant 
wrestling coach at West Point, won all live matches 
at IN 5 poundv to lead a field ol more than 2fX> 
wrestlers in the L S. Olympic freestyle and Greco- 
Roman wrestling trials at the New York World's 
Fair, The .'-loot-5 former Olympian, who weighed 
1.15 earlier tins year, dropped It) pounds to win 
the AAU 125. 5-pound title two months ago. and 
then got down to I 14 lor the trials by eating once 
and training mice every day. Heavy weight JIM 
RASOHKI an Army private from Omaha who 
wav upset by Larry Kristolf Of Carhondale. Ill m 
the free style competition, avenged the defeat by 
pinning Krisiort with a double-arm half-nelson in 
the Greco-Roman heavyweight match. T lie winners 
and runners-up in freestyle and Greco-Roman 
events qualified lor a training camp al the U.S. 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, where the runners-up 
and nine other wrestlers must wm iwo of three 
matches agarrist the trial winners to replace them 
on tile l S. team. Final selections w ill be announced 
litter this month. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



PENNIE PAGE, a 20- 

year-old college jun- 
ior from Auburn. Me. 
who twice was runner- 
up lo her sister Martha 
in the Maine women's 
amateur golf champi- 
onships. finally won the 
title herself with a 10 
and 8 final-round vic- 
tors. Sister Martha did 
not compete this year. 


FREO FORD, 84. of 

Birmingham. Mich . 
who has been shooting 
trap for 39 years, cele- 
brated his birthday by 
breaking 100 straight 
targets in the Class A. 
16-yard match in the 
Grand American Tour- 
nament in Vandalia, 
Ohio, but lost in the 
shootolT the same day. 


RICHARD SZAL. 14. 

of Massapequa Park. 
N.Y. fulfilled his la- 
ther's dying wish by 
pitching his Little 
League team to the sen- 
ior World Series title 
m Louisville. Me went 
home for his dad's fu- 
neral before beating 
Brcnham. Texas 2 - 1 l or 
the championship. 


BETTY KUCZYNSKI, 

24, of Chicago, vs ho 
quit an oflicc job to 
bowl professionally, 
rolled a 4,688 in 24 
games lor an average 
of 195.3 to capture ihe 
S 1 .400 top prize in the 
Professional Woman's 
Bowlers Association 
national championship 
in Cincinnati. 


PETER JONES, 23. a 

business student from 
Washington, D C ., 
won the Jet 14 nation- 
al sailing championship 
oil Atlantic Highlands. 
N.J.. with I8J4 points 
in the final scries of live 
races. His finishes of 
4 \ 2 10 2 gave him a 
margin of 8*4 points 
over his nearest rival. 


ALVIN PARKER, -i' . 

a wealthy Odessa. I ex- 
its financier, soared 644 
miles from Odessa to 
Kimball. Neb. in lt»« » 
hours to set a new in- 
ternational distance 
record after a violent 
storm forced him to 
turn west from his ortg- 
tnal destination of 
Julcsburg. Colo. 


Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DAMPURCHASE 

Sirs: 

In the book The Year the Yankees Lost 
the Pennant, which turned into the play 
Damn Yankees, it was the Senators, not 
the Yanks, who sold their soul to the Devil. 
The author's crystal ball must have been 
cloudy. 

Robert Scott 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the two articles show- 
ing your linn stand against CBS's purchase 
of the Yankees. 

It is comforting to know that the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System can not bulldoze a 
national sports magazine, as it has done with 
American League bosses. 

Thomas Mangano 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Television ruined boxing, why not let it 
ruin the Yankees? Nothing else will. 

Larry Goepel 

Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sirs: 

I hope that Sports Illustrated continues 
to act as the guardian of our national pas- 
time, and perhaps Joe Cronin will listen to 
the objections not only of Messrs. Allyn and 
Finley but also to those of every baseball 
fan in America. 

William H. Weliivfr II 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

You uphold the sayings of Mr. Roy Hof- 
heinz, president of the Houston Colls. 

Did you know that the same Mr. Hof- 
heinz deprives the city of Houston of almost 
any TV baseball? He allows not in excess 
of 15 Colt TV showings per year. 

Before you side in with big money, you 
better talk to the baseball fans down there 
in Houston. 

N. R. Pond 

Joplin, Mo. 

Sirs: 

The Big Sellout truly typifies the fate of 
our national pastime. It has long been my 
contention that baseball is eating itself alive. 

How foolish it is for the game's hierarchy 
to blame golf, bowling, boating and even 
Little League ball for their stupidity and 
lack of foresight. 

As I see it. there arc two steps that can 
be taken to save baseball: I ) subject the 
game to antitrust laws and 2) elect a strong 
commissioner, not a rubber stamp. 


Such steps would prevent baseball from 
pulling another fast one, such as the sale 
of the Yankees, and would afford club own- 
ers the opportunity to come up with a few 
ideas that might draw more fans. 

The game could do with a few more 
Charles O. Finleys and a few less Ford C. 
Fricks. 

Michael Kallay 

Louisville 

GREASY HUDDLE 

Sirs: 

In Gerald Holland’s fine piece about 
Greasy Neale ( Nothing to Prove , \ othing to 
Ask, Aug. 24) he quotes Neale talking 
about a game he played in 1917: “We came 
up to Youngstown's 22-yard line on a third 
down with one to go. In the huddle, our 
quarterback. Milt Ghee, an All-America 
from Dartmouth, said, ‘Greasy, what will 
we do?’" It seems to me Greasy’s answer 
might well have been, "What are we doing 
out here in the first place?" As I recall, back 
in 1917 quarterbacks called the plays while 
in formation via prearranged number sig- 
nals. The huddle wasn't adopted until at 
least 10 years later. 

Peter Sandeord 

New York City 

• The huddle was first used in 1896 by 
Amos Alonzo Stagg. Although the in- 
vention of the huddle is credited to Bob 
Zuppke of Illinois in 1921 and it did not 
find general acceptance until the mid- 
’20s, teams were huddling indoors and 
outdoors long before that. When asked 
about it all, Neale explained, “We used 
the huddle in 1917 because that was the 
only way we could figure out what we 
were going to do since we never prac- 
ticed before the game.”— F.D. 

Sirs: 

Having had the privilege of playing for 
Greasy Neale while at the University of Vir- 
ginia and later being associated with him as 
team physician of the Philadelphia Eagles 
while he was in Philadelphia. I heartily agree 
that, as far as football is concerned there is 
"nothing to prove." in that he is one of the 
alltimc greats. However, 1 disagree that 
there is "nothing to ask"— why isn't Greasy 
in the Football Hall of Fame? 

Harrison F. Flippin, M.D. 

Philadelphia 

FANATIC FINNS 

Sirs: 

I applaud your recognition of the U.S. 
International Sailing Association for its 


herculean efforts in supporting and stimu- 
lating our Olympic and Pan American sail- 
ing programs. ( Stars That Shine with Tokyo 
Gold, Aug. 17.) I was alarmed, however, at 
your statement that the "strong" Star and 
5.5-metcr classes were being pruned to turn 
up material to he lent to the "weak” Finn, 
Dutchman, and Dragon classes. 

What makes our Star and 5.5-nieters 
classes strong is not so much the wealth of 
American talent as the relative weakness of 
the competition abroad, where only a small 
minority can afford to compete in these 
classes. In England, for example, there is 
only one registered Star and only a weak 
handful of old 5.5s. What makes our high- 
performance classes like the Finn and the 
Flying Dutchman relatively weak is not a 
lack of our best talenl. It is. rather, the al- 
most fanatical intensity of the sailors in 
northern Europe who enter competitions 
in these two classes. 

Andrew T. Kostanecki 
New Canaan, Conn. 

MARTY 

Sirs: 

Hurray for Gilbert Rogin and A Girt 
S anted Sinn (Aug. 24). 

John Kevin 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Marty Sinn seems to be a typical college 
coed in many respects, but in two fields she 
is unique: swimming and dating. Her rec- 
ord of 56 dates in a row ties the immortal 
Joe DiMaggio's streak of 56 games in a row 
with a hit. But what happened on the 57th 
night? Did she run out of "nerds and hunks" 
or did she finally have to study? 

I’m not sure if I would qualify as a nerd 
or a hunk, but if Marty ever wants to try 
and break Joe's record let her know I'm 
available. 

Joe Dolan 

Peabody, Mass. 

OR HEM A HANKIE 

Sirs: 

We of the Berkeley Springs Kite Club 
would like to lake issue with Clifford Simp- 
son's letter concerning the kitemaker in your 
August 17 edition (19th Hole). 

Kile building and flying is fast becoming 
a great American sport, and we appreciate 
the space that you devoted to Tomi Ungercr 
and kites (Aug. 3). 

Our club feels that anyone who disagrees 
with this can go fly a kite. 

Charlis L. Stewart 
Harry E. Carnahan 
Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 
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Why do so many college men 
wear this world-famous court shoe? 

(Because the Jack Purcell is as comfortable as your skin.) 


This shoe was built for strenuous 
court play by the real pros. So it had 
to be utterly comfortable. The exclu- 
sive P-F Posture Foundation RIGID 
WEDGE in the heel was developed 
to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 
The Hygeen’ cushion insole not only 
cushions your foot but 
will not absorb perspira- 
tion. And there is not a 


single stitch in the heel cup to give you 
blisters. It walks softly but is never 
bouncy. It is cool on your foot. Is it any 
wonder the classic lines and unique 
construction of the Jack Purcell have 
been so widely imitated? Imitated, 
but never equalled. At better sport- 
ing goods stores, or write: 
The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. 
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PRODUCT OF U S. A. • DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN • 90 PROOF • 100- i GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • W. 4 A. GILBEY. LTD. • DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 


The sun never sets on Gilbey’s Gin 

This great London Dry gin is called for in all four corners of the globe. Preferred, because its crisp 
character makes martinis snappier, tall drinks brisker, all gin drinks livelier. Preferred, because 
it gratifies completely. Try Gilbey's Gin. Born in London in 1872 and, ever since, popular around 
the globe. Taste why "The world agrees on ‘Gilbey's, please'!" 

Crisp, London Dr, GILBEY’S GIN 




Discover how good tasting a 
charcoal filter cigarette can be! 

Rare coconut-shell charcoal 
makes the difference. 

New! 

Philip Morris Multifilter 

The name you can trust for flavor 



Soft Plastic Sport Pack 


What is surprising about 
coconut-shell charcoal? 


It has no charcoal taste 1 . 


Therefore, you have the natural 
taste of tobacco— unchanged. 

Multifilter uses coconut- 
shell charcoal exclusively. 



